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1. 

2. 



cnTiri^TTTirTn RTTROACH TO PROBt^M SOLVljjg 

Observation--first-hand experiences and c*servation. 



Definition of PROBLEM— ask questions, 
investigation# 



choose one for 



3. 



Results of other investigators— read about problem. 



discuss 

people. 



it i^th interested friends and resource 
examine the written material# 



h. 



Possible solutions— list all possible guesses, 



Chocsing the best solution ( Iff POTHESIS)— pick the 
‘'best guess". 



6 # 



Testing the hypothesis— planning and cariying out 
EXPERIMENTS to determine its truth. 



7. 



CONCLUSION of accepting or rejecting hypothesis— 
drat^ conclusion from experiments to determine 
acceptance or rejection of "best guess"# 



8. 

9# 



More extensive testing of iQrpothesis— experiment 
further to determine if hypothesis always holds true# 



Stating the TNEORX and publishing results--restate 
the I^pothesis in light of the above experimentation, 
publish in professional journal# 



10# Finding mathematical proof— do any measuring and 
mathematical calculations to develop proof of 



theory# 



11. Statement of UM or PRINCIPLE— if no one can find a 
mistake in the' mathematical proof or develop a 
contrary proof, the theory becomes a law or 



principle# 
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PORWOED 



long before iiat fajoous October fourth, 1957> when Sputnik I 
rocketed into orbit, the science teachers of the Minne^)olis Public 
Schools eagerly began work on the reorganization of the science cur* 
riculum fr<^ kindergarten through grade twelve. This reorganized 
science cujrriculum was requested by our Instructi on al staff and de- 
veloped by representative members of that staff. 

The citizen of today must be science literate in order to exer- 
cise adequately his duties of citizenship. The contribution of the 
scientist to our way of life is the methods i^ch he uses to attack 
a problem and seek its solutiozu These mettiods are unique, but more 
important, they are very useful; they can be applied in the solution 
of Iho everyday problem by knowledgeable children at all ages and 
grade levels, and by adults in all walks of life. If these methods 
of science are to be learned by the youth of Hdnneapolis, they must 
be learned by attacking realistic problems inside and outside the 
classroom. This practice in the solving of work-a-day problems trains 
our young citizens to think for themselves in seeking new solutions 
to age-old problems of our civilization. 

In the Minneapolis Public Schools we recognize that science 
is a very important part of "Uie liberal arts genex^ education ^diich 
should be studied by all students. We are aware of our responsi- 
bility for instruction which must be well grounded in the fundamental 
laws and principles in all the fields of the basic sciences and 
therefore propose this reorganized curriculum for teaching the ever- 
ecxpanding knowledge of science. 

This reorganized scierce curriculum does not teach i'teelf. 

It is a planned developmental approach in which the teacher is the 
expeditor and not the limiter of learning. The curricxilum has been 
developed to aid the student in acquiring new breadths and new deptba 
of understanding of his environment; and viith it a teacher who is 
well trained in science may lead the student in an ever-eaqjandxng 
imrestigation of his surrotxndings in this world and universe. If the 
curriculiim is used cooperatively by teacher and students, it Is an 
instrument idiich can mold a pupil of the Minneapolis Public Schools 
into a science-literate citizen who, if he continues advanced acienoe 
training, may become a scientist of the future. 



INTRODUCTION 



This Supplement has been prepared as a convenient reference 
to assist the third grade teacher in teaching the science content 
allocated in the Reorganized Science Curriculum* Third grade 
teachers suggested and assisted with the preparation of each sec- 
tion of this Supplement# Those who have participated in the 
preparation of this teacher >s guide lay no claim to its being 
’•without blemish”. However, its value can be determined only by 
those classroom teachers who use it and make constructive sugges- 
tions to improve it. All Minneapolis Public School personnel are 
invited to cooperate in inproving this Supplement in order to 
make it of genuine assistance to all beginning and experienced 
third grade teachers. All constructive suggestions should be 
called in or sent to the Science Department Office. 

This Supplement is not conplete at the present time. When 
additional materials are developed, a copy will be furnished to 
you to place in this loose-leaf binder. Your cooperation with 
us to keep your Supplement up-to-date will be appreciated. IiJhen 
you leave your school, please leave the Supplement for the next 
teacher’s use. 



CONTIMITy CF SUBJ5CT I'lATTSR. KI^!D£AGARTiN THROUGH GRADE THREE 



Introduction to Science 



Kindergarten | 


j Grade One~ \ Grade Two I 


1 Grade Three 


Science and how we 
learn about it 


Some ways of 

learning science 


Using science 


Methods of science 








Tools for measure- 
ment of time and 
direction 



I. The Earth 



Finding out about 
o\ir earth 


Rocks and soil | 




Features of the 
earth^s crust 








How soils are made 


Seeing differences 
in materials 








Water 




Water appears and 
disappears 


Water is everywhere 


Air around us 


Air around us 




Air is everywhere 








What makes the 
weather? 



II. Living Things 




Tilings that are 
alive 






Things alive 








Protecting and 
enjoying plants 
and wildlife 


Plants around us 


Learning about 
plants 


How plants live 
and grow 


How plants depend 
on their 

environment 




Kinds of seeds and 
how they travel 






How animals are 
different 

1. Body covering 

2. Movement 

3. Habitat 

U* Usefulness 


Animals need food 


Animal behavior 


How animals help 
us 


Enjoying animals 


Animals use their 
senses 


Animals have young 


Animals live in 
communities 


What our bodies 
need 


Our bodies 


Understanding 

ourselves 


Our bodies at 
work 
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CONTINUITY OF SUBJECT MATTER, KIMDERGARTiilK THROUGH GRADS THREE 




I 



5 ' 



I 



III. Energy 



Kindergarten I Grade One I 


Grade Two 1 


Grade Three 






m 

# 


Liquids and solids 


Simple machines 




Things that help 
and hinder work 


Mechanical energy 








Earth* s gravity 


. ■ Magnets are fun 




Magnets and what 
they do 






VJhat we can learn 
from sound 


How sounds travel 






Electricity works 
for us 




Effects of current 
electricity 


Keeping warm 






Sources and uses of 
heat 


How light helps us 


Light and shadows 


Light and how it 
is reflected 





IV. The Universe 



\Je look at the sky 


Cur star, the sun 


V/hat we see in 
the sky 


The sun and other 
stars 




The earth where we 
live 


Movements of the 
earth 
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SUIIMARY OF GRADE-CONTENT ASSIGNMENTS 



Area and Major Topics 


K 


1 ' 


2 1 




k 


5 




7 


8 


_2_ 


10 


11 


12 


Introduction to Science (Gray) 




♦ 




+ 


* 


* 


♦ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


A. Attitudes (Including 

history) 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 












+ 


B. Tools 


+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 




+ 












+ 


C. Methods 


+ 




+ 


* 


+ 


+ 


+ 















The Earth (Red) 


+ 


+ 


+ 


* 


* 


+ 




+ 


1 ' — ~ 
* 










A, History of the earth 










+ 


\ 






+ 










B. Physical features 


♦ 


+ 




+ 


+ 








+ 










C. Rocks and minerals 


+ 


5fiC 






+ 








+ 










D. Soils 




+ 




+ 


+ 








+ 










E. Water 


♦ 




♦ 


+ 


* 






* 












F. Air 


+ 






+ 








* 












G. Weather and climate 




• 




+ 






— 


- 


* 




I 







iCoy to symbols — * major emphasis 



+ content to be taught 
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Gra< 


ie Level 








Area and Major topics 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 




jL. 


JZ-. 


8 


9 


JjlL 


11-. 


12 


II. Living Things (Green) 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




* 






* 1 




A. Life and life processes 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




♦ 




+ 






+ 






1, Life in general 


+ 






* 




+ 




+ 






+ 1 






2. Food taking.. ^ 
or nutrition 




* 




+ 




+ 




+ 






+ 


I 




3. Digestion 
















+ 






+ 1 






4, Absorption 












+ 




+ 






+ 






5. Circulation 








+ 




+ 




+ 






+ 






6. Respiration 












+ 




+ 






+ 






7, Assimilation 
















+ 






+ 






8. Oxidation 












+ 




+ 






+ 






9* Excretion 








+ 




+ 










+ 






10. Reproguotioigj^ 




* 


* 


* 




+ 




+ 






+ 






11, Responsiveness 


+ ' 




+ 


+ 




+ 










+ 






B. Classification 




+ 


+ 


+ 




♦ 




+ 






+ 






C. Ecology 




+ 


* 


♦ 


5k 






+ 






+ 






D. Plant and ^limal 
economics 


+ 


+ 


+ 










+ 






+ 






E. Human Body 


♦ 


♦ 


5k 






9{C 




* 






+ 






F, Aesthetic values 


* 






* 








+ 






+ 

4 


1 


4 — 
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Grade-content assignments (continued) 







s 

i 



I 



ri 
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Area and Jlajor Topics 


Grade Level 










K 


1 


? 


3 


4 


3 




7 


8 


9 


IQ 


JX 




III .Energy (Yellow) 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 






+ 




He 


+ 


A, Properties of matter 
related to energy 


+ 






* 






He 






He 




+ 


He 


6. Sources and conservation 
of energy 


+ 






+ 




He 








1 

+ 




+ 


+ 


C. Mechanical energy and 
simple machinej 






♦ 


He 






He 






♦ 




+ 




D. Gravitational energy 


+ 






+ 






+ 




• 


+ 


1 


1 

+ 




E. Magnetic energy 


>K 






+ 


♦ 










+ 




+ 




F. Sound 




* 


He 








He 






+ 




+ 




G. Electrical energy 




* 




He 












He 


1 


♦ 




1. Static 












+ 








+ 




+ 




2. Current 




♦ 




He 




+ 








Hi 

1 




+ 




H. Communication bands and 
electronics 


















-- 




- 


+ 




I. Heat and infrared 
radiation 


* 






* 




He 








+ 




+ 




J. Light and ultraviolet 
radiation 


* 


* 


He 








♦ 






+ 




+ 




K. High energy waves 
























+ 




L* Chemical energy 








+ 






He 






He 






He 


M. Atomic energy 














+ 




1 


h 




+ 


♦ 




3 
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Gra 


de Level 




Area and Major Topics 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


M 


JZ_L 


8 1 


JJ 10. 


11 


12 


IV, The Universe (Blue) 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




He 


r 

+ 




He 


+ 








A. Earth 


+ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 




+ 


1 




+ 










B, Moon 






5fi« 






+ i 


1 

I 


i 1 
1 1 


1 + 










C. Sun 




♦ 


HS 


He 




+ 


II 

! 


1 


+ 










D. Solar system 












+ 


1 




1 + 










E, Stars and galaxies 


59s 




♦ 


♦ 




+ 




j_ 


1 + 










F, Space travel 




+ 


+ 


+ 






♦ 


1 




He 












Key to symbols ~ * major emphasis 

+ content to be taught 



% 



Note: Conservation and safety must permeate science teaching at all grade levels. 
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Grade Three 



/. , V ^ 



ALLOGATIOK OF CONCEPTS BY UNIT TITLES 



1 



NQte: This report presents a list of unit titles / within which 

■ the' order of the : concep'M 'fo ih the' Handbook has 
, ^ . 'Changedv to "provide a logical teaching approachV ■ ‘ 



: A 



Introduction to ^ience - 
A* • Methods of sc dance 

V 1. f' Problem-solving beginsAW^^^ curiosity. 






i«— 






2 L Careful observation which depends on a definite" purpose may result 
; ;V "in 4isooveryv \'>^\ iV" • V 



3. , Sariy tiMUi developed" habits of keen Observation i ; - . 

k;:v Most problems originate as a qu^etiOn•^^^^^^^^^ . ^ . ' 

5. A dearly>defined problem Is ^nodeesary -1 problem-solving. 

6. In defining af probiem/ there must be questions and investigation 






7 . Solving problems in science requires ' experiences. 



8. Many science experiences are needed to provide sufficient evideXMsC 
, on which to base Valid conclusions. ■ , , ' ' ^ " 



9* j A variety of raspurces "nw^y hel^^^ solutiohsJ.tq sc ienca problems . 

10. Controlled experiments are observed in science. 



11. Acc^atS;; observations from, first-hand experiences; are an- important 
part of the sO-called "Scientific Method" / 



12. Scientists attempt to; solve problems > arising from observations and 
•experiences.-,’ 



13 . A person who makes and records observations accurately is cbnducti^- 
a scientific investigation. 



l4. A good scientist is continually searching for truth. 



15 . . Mathematics is the tool used to express science observations most 
' ■■-accurately.’” ^ . 



16. Special buildings are sometimes constructed in which scientists 
conduct experiments. / /' ’ 
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V 

f 


K-. 

■ . 
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B • Tools for Dieasurenient of - tine' and direction #, 
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the topic of “Moyementa of the Barth," in the aecond: grade, 
1* Tifl(te ia the maasure of duration (-'how long it takes"). « 



around the sun. 



3* The noon seetQs to have different shapes at different tijses. of the- 
' .months / ■■ ■■ . ' 'f . 






it takes the moon almost a month to go completely around, the earth. 
5. Bast and west, and north and apu^th are i on opposite sides of the shy* 



.. -V 



6 ^ On the surface of a giohe , representing our earth , are iBlagiWy lines , 
some of which extend north and South and some of yhich extend east 
' , and west entirely around the globe. . ' 



;7; The ilnee on a globe are useful in locating a position on , the earth 
by ..east or west longitude and north or. eputh latitude. • 



8^ A comthas is an instrument for determining directions < 

9. A bar magnet may be used to make a compass.' : ^ ' 



\ * * 



10. The' heeile of a compass is a permanent magnet which is mounted ■ / 

‘ on a pivot. ' 

/ ; ^ ^ . 

11. " Care should be taken in usii^ permanent magnets; permanent magnets 

ipse their energy rapidly by dropping, beating; poun^^ 

_ heating. ^ -h : v, 



16. ijiagnets may^ in, several ways. ^ 

13 , Lodestone (ma^etite) is a natural magnet. 
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Grade 3 



I« The Earth 



A* Features of the earth* s crust 



1*. Plains are areaC of land masses of the earth which are broad and flat* 
2m The highest mountains have snow on the top all year Ipng* 

3, Islands are small land masses completely surrounded by water* 
h* M sn does change the surface of the earth# 

B# How soils are made 



1# Rocks which are worn or broken into small bits may become part of the 
soil# 



2# ^il is coirqjosed of organic materials and minerals# , - 

3, V^lnd, water, plants, animals and changes in temperature help make soil# 

h. Rain and rivers help to wear rocks into soil# 

5# Rapidly ininning water washes away the soil# 

6# Running water may dig gullies# 

7# Water, air and glaciers wear away the surface of the earth# 



8. Excessive amounts of soil erosion are usually caused by poor land 
use and/or poor conservation practices# 



3 . 

hi 



Cm Water is everywhere 

1« Water is a part of all living plants and animals# 

•t " * ' • 

2# All forms of water have weight. 

Some materials are dissolved in water. 

Water usually contains dissolved minerals. 

Water may contain undissolved materials. 

Water is removed from many of oar foods foi^ preservation. 

7, Streams are moving bodies of water. 

8, Water is used for commercial purposes. 

9, Water power is a useful source of energy when it is controlled. 



5 . 

6 , 
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k 

D. Air is everywhere 

!• The air is a part of the earth*s crust# 

' • ■ 'j 

2# The air in soil and vjater is necessary for life to exist# 

3# Cartoon dioxide is one of the gases present in the air# 

Ail living things supply cartoon dioxide to the air# 

5# All living things which contain chlorophyll use carbon dioxide 
from the air in the presence of light# 

6# Oxygen from the environment is used by plants and animals# 

7, Air in motion may blow soil away# 

B# What makes the weather? 

1# The moisture that comes out of the air has different f onos# 

2# Unequal heating of the earth* s surface produces winds# 

3# Various instruments are used to measure and record different 
weather conditions# 

■ , • . 

U# Ikm can live in every climate because he has devised ways of 

protecting his body# ; 

5, Childx^n may be temporarily protected from extremes of tenq>erature 

by use of clothing# ) 



disoossion purposes on3jr 






6# The sun causes the seasons# 

7. The seasons are caused by the change in the slant of the sun»s 
rays during the year. 

8# The earth's axis is tilted. 




• « 
' H. 




-j 







1 

■ i 

man 
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Grade '3 



II. liviz^g Things 
A* Things alive 

1. All living things are either plants or smimals. 

2. Only living things can reproduce. 

3. All living things are continually changing. 

U« Living things may be classified as plants or animals. ^ 

5» Plants and animals store food within themselves. 

6. Some living things can store water within themselves f. 

7. All living things produce wastes which must be elindnated. 



8. Plants and animals may live together in a balanced aquarium or 
terrarium. 






) 
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Animals live in coiraminities ' 

1* “'All animals are wild or doinesticaied# 

2* Animals are found almost everywhere on the, Sarth*. 

3, Animals live in many different kinds of environments* 
Some atiHinAig live, on land and in the water* 

5* . Some ajiimals live undergo 

6« There are more water animals than land animals* 

7* Some animals live alone and some live in pairs* 






8* Some animals build different kinds of homes to protect themselves 
and/or their young from their natural, enemies* 



9* Animals make u.se of materials in their surroundings for bu ildin g 
, ■ homes* ' ^ 



10* Plants and animals affect their environment^ 
ll* Many plants provide food and/or shelter for animals* 
Some Animals protect other animals* 

Animals removed fwm their natural habitat, often die* 



12 . 

13. 



lU* Earthworms aid plant growth by mixing^ enriching and Aerating 
the* soil. 



15. All warm-blooded and cold-blooded animals must be protected, from 
extreito and rapidly changing ten93eratures* 



/ 'k 
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C. HoWvanimals help us 
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!• Different wieties of dobesticafed aidi^ different 

desirable characteristics. ; 



,2m Domestic azdjnals supply some pf man* s food. and clpthlng^» 



3* Aniipkls are useful in mary different ways: they pwvide food, 
clotliing, enjoyment, ownership and comradeship# 



li. The integument (outer covering) of many ariimals ferMshes sldLns 

and fibers which are processed and utilized by man# 



D# How plants depend on their environment 

1. Plants absorb air, water, and minerals from their environn»nt# 



2# Plants absorb water through their roots and give it off through 
their leaves# 



3# Roots of some plants grow toward water. . , 

U# ' The sap of a plant is circulated throughout all the living parts# 



S. Food may be stored in the seeds, stems, roots, and leaves to 
"provide nourishment for the new plant# ' ' , " 



6. Plants respond to their environment# 

7# Plants respond to many stimuli# 

8# plants reproduce themselves in many ways# 



* V 



9. Most flowering plants produce seeds# 






10# Seed-bearing plants are annuals, biennials, or perennials# 
11# The seeds of most land plants will not grow in water. 

12# Most seeds of land plants will not grow under water. 



13« Some plants have structures which protect them from certain 
' enemies. 
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E, Protecting end enjoying plants and wildlife 

,1, The observation and and pimals conte^ 

cultural and aesthetic values of life* 

2m If cities are to be desi^ places in whieh to live, wise use of 
; the remaining nature areas is necessary. 

3. Wild flower gardens, forest reserves, and bird sanctuaries preserve 
^ ^ * ■ Midlife so that others may enjdy it. 

U. Wild flowers w if the environment changes. . 

Livihg things can, contribute to the enrichment of leisure tiine* 

6. Ifeuy j^ople receive personal pleasure and satisfactipn from 

raising flowers and ornamental plants. 

7. The parts of some plants are scented. 

8. The beauty of our environment can be appreciated by touching, 

seeing, tasting, hearing and smelling. 

9. Collecting shells, flowers or leaves for pl^sure may lead to 

scientific study. 

10. living things may die if they are transferred to a different 

environment. < 

11. Man provides shelter and food for -some birds and some other 

animals. 

' ■; ‘ ,, V V / , ‘ 

12. Food supplied for wild animals should be provided regularly. 
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1 

P. Our bodies at work 

1* Energy for growth is supplied fz*oia the food we eat. 

2. The boc3ty functions better if it has sufficient regul ar ^ 

exercise. ^ 

3* People appear to be most healthy w'oen physical and siental < 

exercises con^lement each other. ^ 

After exercise the body needs rest. 

Fresh air and surishine are necessary for proper body flirictioning, 

6. A person raay tire quickly after having^ disease. ' | 

7. A person who has an infection may tire quickly. 

8. In human beings^ some resemblances between parents and their 

young increase as the young grow older. 
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* 

III. Energy 

A. liquids and solids 

1. All natter takes up space. 

2. All natter has weight. 

3. Ifost materials are made of smaller particles. 
li. Some solids bend more easily than others. 

5. Solids cannot be identified by their shapes. 

6. Mary solids take the form of crystals. 

7. Many solids can be dissolved by liquids other than water. 

6. Some substances do not dissolve in water. 

9. Most liquids have a definite freezing tesg)erature. 

10. Most matter has a certain temperature at which it melts and boils. 

11. The shape of a fluid is determined by its container. 

B. Sources and iises of heat 

1. Friction produces heat. 

2. - Friction changes mechanical energy into heat energy. 

3. Heat energy can be used for benefit or detriment. 
i(« Man has learned to use and control heat. 

5. Uncontrolled heat can be dangerous. 

6. Heat melts most solids. 

7. The changing of a solid to a liquid is called melting. 

8. Heat causes the expansion of unconfined gases. 

9. The wind carries heat away warmer objects. 

10. Light colored objects are poor absorters of heat. 

11* Light colored objects are the best reflectors of heat* 

12. There are many heating and cooling devices in the home. 

13i A fire needs Air to burn, 
m, A fire gives off heat. 

15, Ihe sun is the chief source of heat energy, 

ERIC 
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C. Mschanical energy 

1, Moving air (wincO produces a force on objects# 

2# Objects in motion tend to keep moving in the same direction# 

3# A substance which is moving tends to keep moving at the same 
speed in the same direction* 

it* Objects that are at rest tend to resist motion* 

5. A substance at rest tends to remain at rest* 

D* Effects of ciarrent electricity 

1* Electricity can be produced in different ways* 

2* Current electrici"^ can be produced by dry cells* 

^ 3* The flow of electricity is turned on and off by a s*^d.tch* 

U. Electricity has greatly changed man*s ways of living. 

5, Man*s understanding of electricity has been a gradual accumulation 
of knowledge* 

E* Barthes gravity 



V > 






1, The earth is almost round like a ball and very large* 

2* Things are attracted to the surface of the earth (gravity)* 

3. Gravity holds things on the earth* 

U* All objects on the earth have weight. 

5. All objects on the earth occu|y space. 

/ 

6. All things on the earth tend to fall toward the center of the 

eaHh* 

7. Things are pulled ”dcfwn” toward the center of the earth. 

8. "Down” is toward the center of the earth. 

9. ”1^” is away from the center of the earth. 

10* "Palling" is due to the gravitational pull of the earth. ^ 

11* Gravitational attraction is always an attraction between two 
objects* 

12. Man; needs to overcome the force of gravity in order to leave 
the planet earth. 
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iy» The TMwse 

^Ipi 0 suzi^ "" snd otiiBi? s*tfii3?s 

la The sun is the nearest star# ^ 

♦ • ' * ' . . '•■■”, ' • ' . ■ ■' ' ' , • ■» 

2# The eun is an avera^ sized star* 

3* The siHi is a glovdjQg balX of hot gases* 

U* The sun is a ball of naxy hot, dense gases* 

/ The sun is hotter than aiythi^ knoTO on the eartli* 

> - ' / , / - I ■ ’ ' ' 

* 6 * The sun is the basic source of all energy* 

7 * gimvifi nt^eftasaty f Or ^st life* 

8 * life- on the earth would be impossible without tl^ sun* , 

9i The earth receives little light from any star except the sun. 

10. Some light comes fi^om the stars* 

11* Groups of sters form imaging pictures in the sly • 

' 12* Proadnent stars are often referred to as part of a grtnip or Constellation* 

^ )■ , . ; ■■ , ... ; 

13, Stars seem to move in the sl^ 

!!*♦ stars-are ve;y much larger than the earth, ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

This resource unit is quite unusual since roost of the suggested ex** 
pexiences are centered around the use of the five senses for m a k i n g 
scientific observations* 

The study of this unit should help children to recognize that there 
are ceHain attitudes f mind and many procedures which are impor tant in 
finding answers to their questions* The teacher should provide the 
children with opportunities for practice in the use of the ^discovering 
methods** or the ‘‘methods of science'* in finding answers to their questions* 
In this way they are guided into a thorough understanding of how to plan 
to find their answers* The teacher should help the children discover that 
the answer to a question may often be found through a logical step-l:qr»step 
procedure* She should encourage them to devise their own individual 
logical procedures for answering each question* As teachers^ we may call 
a logical procedure a “method of science** or tiie scientific method^ how** ; 
ever, the children should not memorize and use any one of the formal lists 
of steps in a “method of science** which appears in a book* litoen no answer 
can be found as a result of careful planning and esuperimenting, the 
children should be reminded that scientists cannot always solve problems 
in a shox^t period of time or even after long, hard work* 

The teacher should pote as she teaches the unit that meticulous prep- 
aration of materials and the maintenance of extensive -records are not as 
important as a planned, orderly method of investigation* If as the teacher 
teaches this unit she finds herself asking “What are the desirable out- 
comes that the children are supposed to gain through these experiences?**, 
she may wish to refer to this Summary of Outcomes: 

1* Science questions are most easily answered by using an 
orderly procedure for investigation* 

2 * Patient, accurate observing and recording must be done 
to discover answers to questions* 

3* Each of the five human senses may provide information; 
however, making use of all five senses insures more com- 
plete results. 

After these e^qterlenceS have been completed, Ihe class should be able 
to use the procedures suggested by this unit in attempting to answer other 
questions which arise in the study of other units in science* 
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I, CONCEPTS INCmiagD IN THE UMIT 



1, Proiaem-splvlxjg begins with curiosity. 

*2. Careful observation which depends on a definite puz^se may result 
in discovery. 

5. ^ Early man developed habits of keen observation. 

li. Host problems originate as a question. 

5* A clearly-defined problem is necessary in problem-solving. 

6. In defining Si problem^ there must be questions and investigations. 

7. Solving problems in science requires eaqperiences. 

8. Many science aq}erlences are needed to provide suffi^ent evidence 
on v^ch to base valid conclusions. 

9. A variety of fesoiurces may help find solutions to science problems. 

10. Controlled e:iqperiments are observed in science. 

11. Accurate observations from first-hand experiences are an important 
part of the so-called “Scientific Me-Uiod**. 

12. Scientists attempt to solve problems arising from bbservatioh and 
experiences. 

13. A person who makes and records observations accurately is conducting 
a scientific investigation* 

lli. A good scientist JLs continually searching for truth. 

is. Mathematics is the tool used to express science observations most 
accurately. 

16. Special btdldings ere sometimes constructed in which scientists 
conduct experiments.* 



^%iis resource unit does not offer any suggestions for learning 
e3q>eiiences for the teaching of concept ^16. The responsibility 
for planning a study trip or classwork to teach this concept 
is left to the classroom teacher. 
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V H. OVERVIBW ‘ 



A* Furpose 






Teftchors do jjot of^so twch 'this iiypo of unit snd find tsachinj^it 
«n mtisual ewerience* As this shit Is used, tewtoM shpiad keep in 
nind that its aim is to tea^ tt» "how" or the “methods'! Osed in 
securing information and not merely the facts of science. 

listed! l^eXoir m some typical steps the **method8 6t science” 

in solvJiig prohl^s oi; attempting to answer questions* However^, 
noi.ail ^ the steps, suggested below nay he necessary to find the 
answer to aiiQf' one apeclfic question* If these steps are follo|wea> 
the teacher does not “^ve the answer”; Instead, the teacher and 
children ftry together “to ^discover ^e answer”* > 



.,1 Askings We have a question to ask or a problah to 

• ■' solve. We must write down our question 

or problems in slnple language. This 
question nust be clear to all members of 
the Class who work on it and must be kept 
b^ofe us throughout our investigation. 

2. Observing sV We must f ind ent all we cap abd^^^^ 

■ which are related to our question or problem. 

There are many ways of collecting the various 
kinds of information. Some things we can do . 
to help us obtain inforznation ares . 

a) carry out experiments after careful ’ 

‘ /■', ■ , plahn^i : \ 

, b) locate sources of information In A 

library or musepm such as boolcs, period- 
icals, films, eidilbiis, pamphlets and 
tapes, ./ , '■ / ' ' ’’ 



c) read books and periodicals, view films 
and. listen to tapes. 



d) consult other people who have had eajper- 
lences with some phase of the question 
or problem, and 

e) confer with a librarian or ejqperts In 
the field to obtain suggestions for Other 
sources of information. 



U Par discussion 

3« Educated guessini^i After reading and investigating^ we determine 

the best answer (guess) to our question^ 
basing the guess upon all the avalXable 
obsex*vatibns and inforioation* 

hm Testing: We try out our guessed answer to see if 

it is txHie or false. Wb why veA 
truth of our guessed , answer ba^ plaxuiLng 
more eaqperiments end investigations. We 
my test by comparing our results with the 
results which others have obtained. We may 
' confirm our results by again consulting our 

textbooks and our other sources of informa- 
tibn. Wb may then be able to conclude 
f ; whether our guessed answer is true or false. 
(Remeiriber that some questions have he^^ 
been answered ar^^nany problem remain 
unsolved.) 

5. Concluding: If the guessed answer is correct^ we have 

\ ‘ learned the answer to our question; if 

the guebsed answer is wrong, we do not 
have the answer to the question. 

The number of steps used and the order of their use depend upon the 
kind of question' to be answered or the problem to be solved. The children 
ShoT^d be guided to make repetitive use of these steps in planning their 
investigations, rbut it is not necessary to list the steps or point out to 
the ch**ldren continually that they are using the ‘‘methods of science**. As 
the children Suggest and try out answers to their questions, the teacher 
should help them see that there is not one exactly right procedure (or one 
exactly wrong probedure) which leads to the answer of the question. As 
different procedures are suggested, one of them may seem best or most 
logical. When this happens, the teacher should encourage the children to 
uss this most logical procedure. The point to be stressed is that there is 
a logical brder of mthod, or procedure to follow, in the finding of answers 
to qi^s'iiions or solutions to problems.! 
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B. Organization 

the pi:^)U wqpeilences in this resource uni4 are di,vided into four 
sections*; ’ .• 

Tlte first section contains an’ exten^ya notlvatlonal eiqperienoe in 

which the children examine e^dence concei^dj:)^ the , 

common sayings* .. "■'V. 

The second section st^gests five learning experiences that require 
the children X 9 lue each of their five senses immediately* The 
fthotild develop an iteder standing of Of their oWn 
senses in making certain t^s; of 0 ^^ They must deyelop 

their ibiaity to dse the results of these obs^ 
educated Jesses about the possible answers to the 
the solutions of problems* !l^se five e5q>erie 
by two more questions which require the use than one 

sense concurrently* 

The third section of the pupil learning experiences su^ests a 
question that requires more complete or extensive use of the 
"methods of science”* It may be necessary for the children to 
read carefully^ ask questions of resource people^ and write out 
their answers for the use of other dilldren attempting to answer 
the same question* 

The fourth section is an experience to review^ suim^ize and 
enphaslze the planned method of seeking answers to questions and 
solutions to problems* 

A word of explanation is necessary concerning the organization of 
each experience* ^ In general^ the experiences aye written as if 
the teacher is giving instructions to the childi^n* The teacher 
w ill be immediately aware thati it is not the int^t of the unit 
that the questions or directions be read to the students* The 
teacher must interpret these questions and instsnictions to the 
pupils* 

In the ^Questions to Guide Discovery” section^ some of the questions 
suggested may be more valuable before the experience has actually 
been started^ idiile other questions may be more valuable near the 
end of the experience* To help the teacher, suggestions for the 
’’Questions to Guide Discover* are accompanied in a few cmss with 
possible answers indicated by e*g* The teacher must use Judgment 
as to which questions to ask and when these questions woidd be 
most valuable to the classwork* 
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Throughout all the learning experiences in this resoUTde unit, the 
children should a^d ;to give the reasons behind their answers • 

No ’^wlld*’ guesSi^ should be permitted* The teac|i 0 r Should e^ 
phasize to her students that answers or opinions must be based on 
accurate and complete observations* This tj^e of answer is not 
usually made by all third grade;w. Therefore, it must bO repeatedly 
experienced. Children very often learn beat i^en given opportunity 
to observe and when the accuracy of such observiz^ is ^de to seem 
. ijiportant the drawing of conclusions* , , s > s, , 

/ This resoujHje unit is not ihrit^n to bd foll^iri literally and 

^ rigidly* It cbnta^- learning experiences,^^ s^ teachers, 

. idiich Wava been results* teaching 

V this science unit in third grade, read this resoinrce unit aiid plan 

its.use axxi/or modifioattop' to produce the most ef^ 

by the specific grow of ci^dren in the classroom 
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* III. LEARKI^’G EXP2RIEWCES v 

A* ^tivation^I E^qperience - Can we prove the jtruth of these sayings? ' 
Materials needed? 



t 

List of sayings 
(see Appendix A) 

. Barometer, Aneroid 
Cat, hXac)c 
Toad 
Conpass 

. Dip needle (iiu«t»tiaed 

needie free to rdtate 
vertically 

Almanac, Parmer ^s (av|dl- 
able at hevapapef 
./drpgs'tbres)'; 

Magnet, permanent 
Themometer, outdoor 
Weather data from newspaper 
Poem, short , v 
Huler, 12" 

Fruit, fresh (peach, plum, 
or apricot) 



Water 

Rabbit’s foot 
Detergent, liquid 
Coin (foreign or unusual) 
Calendar which indicates 
phases of the moon 
Stepladder, 6’ tall 
Cloth, white, cbtton^ 

Pen,' bail point 
Chocolate 
Crass 't-/'' 

Mud , 

Polish, fingernail 
Paper, tissue 
Pencil 
Paper 






Questions to guide discovery ? 

1« .Do- we i^iSagree about the trutti' of eaoh::^ sayiijg? Why? 

2, How can we find out if the saying is torue? 

^ 3. Can we question, read, and experiment (try out) in ord«? 
to fiid out if these sayings are t^ or false? 

U» What do others report about the saying? ‘ 

How many people do we know who .believe it? 

' 6m What reasons do we now have for think^g the sajdng is 
true or false, e.g.. I touched the toad auid didn’t 
i^tsi we took conpass outside - north isn’t up* 

7* Itow does your answer agree with tdiat the class thought 

about the saying before we tested it? 

8* What do our sources of information tell us concerning the 
truth of the saying? 
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Wiat to do: 

Marie an «X« qn the list in front of each saying -which you have 
heard before (see Appendix A). Put a circle arowid ti>e nunihep 
of the sayings which you believe are true. Tabulate the results 
for all the children who mark the list. Test the. truth of each 
saying. (See suggestions which follow.) 




Saying #1 - Air * pre a buil^x^ is' diffe^nt fl^m what 

Measure the air pressure inside the clwsropm with all 
the windows closed, using an aneroid bhx^eter placed 
on the window sill. Open a window and measi^e^^ the air 
' preOsure oh the window sill outside the cleissroom 

window. Measure the air pressure inside the house and 
then iJunediateiy measure the air pressure Out-of-doors# 
Summarize the results. Decide -idiether the saying is 
true or false. Give the reasons. 



Saying #2 - A black cat- crossing your path means bad luck# 

Keep a list of good things and a list of bad things 
which happen to you over a period of three days. Allow 
a b3^ck cat to' walk in front of yott. Keep a list of 
good things and bad things which happen to you over 
a period of the next three ^s* Conclude idiether 
bad ihek is caused hy the black cat crossing your path# 
Have son^e other children repeat the experience starting 
OP a different day of the week. Cod4)are 1‘esUlts. 
Determine whether thq day of the week made any dif f er«ice 
in thb results by repeating the entire bs^rience. 

Decide bhethex' this saying is true" or Give the 

' "■’■reasons'. ; ■■ • 
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Saying ^3 •• Toads causa us to have warts if we touch ”toeia* 

Have all the children inspect their hands very 

for warts. Have those with warts either not participate 

or else tell how many warts they already have. Obtain 

volunteers , to touch a toad. Pass toad among the 
volunteers. Inspect their hands again the same ® 

few days later, and a few weeks later. Summarize the 
observations. Decide Whether this saying is true or 
false*. Give the reasons. 



Saying #U - A rising barometer means stormy weather. 

Observe the barometer each morning and afternoon for a 
number of days. Record the date and the barometer 
readings and weather conditions twice daily (see 
Appendix B). Identify the days when the barometer was 
rising, look at the record of the kinds of weather 
observed the next day. Ask some good reader ^ 
printers to do the detail- work on this activity. Decide 
whether this saying is true or false. ,ca.ve the reasons. 



Saying ^ - North is always wpj south is always aown. 

Place a compass on a non-magnetic table. ^ 

direction in Which the north-seeking end of the needle 
points. Hold a dip needle so that the north-see^ 
end is lined i?) in the direction the comp&ss nee^e 
points. Observe the direction of the north-seetong 
end of the dip needle. Decide Aether this saying is 
toue or false. Give the reasons. 
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Saying #6 -p The almanac can predict the weather conditions each 

day for a tdiole year in advance* * 

♦ 'i ' * ” , 

Find the prediction of weather in a current Fanner 
Almanac. KOep accurate records of the weather tdiich 
occurs on the days covered by the Almauiac*s predictions* 
Cojnpare the Almanac *s prediction to the obsei^ed weather 
conditions* Summarize the results* Decide whether 
this saying is true or false* Give the reasons* 

(Note: Since the Almanac is written for Boston, a 
correction must be made* Subtract one dsy from all 
dates given because ,the prevailing winds cause 'Uie 
general weather movement to be from west to east* 
Subtract ih® each winter tenqperature given 

to account for the difference in latitude and altitude*) 



Saying #7 * A fast learner does not remember what he learns as long 
, as a slow learner* 

Hand out a copy of a short poem to everyone in the class* 
Ask each child to memorize the poem as quickly as 
possible* Have the children return the copy of the poem 
and recite it to you in a whisper* Becord Ihe exact 
number of minutes it took to memorize the words of the 
peorn accurately (see Appendix C). Choose seVeral children 
to do the timing and recording* Make sure evei^ne has 

• returned his copy of the poem and that he has not written 
it down on a separate piece of paper* Do not warn the 
• children liiat they will be asked to recite the ' poem again* 
Walt two weeks and have each child recite the poem again 
in a whisper without letting him look at Ihe copy of the 
poem* Conqpare the length of time, required to memorize 
the poem the first day to how well the poem is remembered ' 
two weeks later for each child* llecide idiether this 
saying is true or false* Give the reasons* 
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Saying #8 - Brains and beauty do not go together. 

AsIc a sixth grade teacher to send six girls into your 
class to be Contestants in a beauty contest. Have each 
girl carrjr a card iiith a letter on it. Give everyone 
. in your class a ballot (see A]ppendlx D). Hake sure the 
children do not talk about their vote. Have each child 
put. the letter of the girl vhoii he considers the most 
beautiful after number 1. Record the letter of the 
second most beautiful after number 2. Continue rating 
the girls until the letter of the least beautiful is 
recorded after number 8. Have your teacher tabulate 
the vote# Ask your teacher to obtain the grade average 
for all subjects for each girl and plot a bar graph 
of grade average against rating for beauty (see Appendix 
£)• Ask: your teacher to be sufe that no one discovers 
which bar of the graph represents each girl or^idio won 
the beauty contest. Decide whether this saying is true 
or false. Give the reasons. 



Haying #9 f* The distance from an adtQ.t*s wrist bone to his elbow 
bone is the same as the length of his foot. 



Measure the length of your mother* s arm from wrist 
bone to elbow and the length of her foot (not the shoe). 
Record both measurements. Repeat the measurements on 
several other adults. Compare the two lengths for each 
person. Summarize your results. Decide i£ether this 
spying is true or false. Give the reasons. 



Saying #1Q Fruit rstaiiis are nore difficult to remove from cloth 

than other stains. 

Tear a piece of ^diite cotton cloth into six or more 
pieces. Rub One piece with a piece of fresh fruit. Rnb 
some chocolate on the second piece> ball point pen on 
. the third, mud on the fourth, fingernail polish on the 
. i . fifth, and grass on the sixth. Pour some liquid detergent 
on each piece, rub and wash in lukewarm water. Observe 
the pieces of cloth to see which stains are removed. 

Decide whether this saying is true or false. Give the 
reasons. 
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Saying i^lX - A rabbit’s foot brings good luck# 

Put a rabbit’s foot in a pockety. Keep a list of good 
and bad things that happen during three days. Take 
the rabbit’s foot out of the pboket. Keep a list of 
good and bad things happening for three more days. Have 
some other childr^ repeat the ' eaqperienee. Cowpare each 
r ' * „ , child’s list of good and bad happenings. Sunraariae ^ 

■ observations. Decide wh^lher this sa^ng is true or 
, false. t£lve the reasons* - 




Saving ^12 - A special coin can bring ' good luck. 

Put a special coin in a pocket. Ke^ A list of good 
and liad things that happen during three days. Take the 
special coin out of the pocket. Keep a list of good 
and bad things happening for three more days. Have 
some other children repeat the experience. Coiflpare 
each child’s list of good aiid bad happenings. Decide 
, whether this saying is true of falser ca.ve the reasons. 



Say ing #13 > All artistic people have long, slender hands. 

Select a jury of vnlunteerp. Ask them to decide who 
is the best singSr^ who is the best drawer, and who is 
the best actor in the classroom. Trace the outline of 
the right hand of each of the children in the classroom 
on tissue paper. Compare the length of each hcuxl outllzie 
- by placing oha sheet on top of another until the three 
hand outlines which arexthe most long and slender are 
selected. DLsoover if the hand outlines belong to the 
pipils who were selected as Ihe beat singer, best drawer 
and best actor* Repeat this procedure in Another 
. classroom* Summarize the results. Decide whe'ther this 
saying is true or false. Give the reasons. (Note: If 
you think of artistic as referring to good drawing onlv^ 
have the jury select only Ihe three who draw the best*) 
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Saying #lU - The number of days In a month was decided ipon by 
observing the moon* 

Choose a calendar which shows the date of the new moon* 
look at the calendar to see hpw many days are in each 
month* Observe whether the calendar shows the new moon 
on the same date each month* Suwnarize your findings* 
Decide whether this saying is true or falser Give the 
reasons* 



Saying It is bad luck to walk under a ladder. 

Set up the stepladder in the classroom* Ask some 
volunteers to walk under the ladder# Have each <^ild 
in the classroom l«ep a record of the good and bad 
things which happen to him during the rest of the day* 
Compare the records of the children who did hot walk 
under the ladder with the records of the volunteers who 
' walked under the ladder to discover whettier walttng ■ 
under a ladder has had aiy affect on luck* Decide 
whether this saying is true or false* Give the reasons* 




Summarize the conclusions formed about the truth of 
each saying* Use a ruler to guide your pencil and 
underline the true sayings* Draw a red pencil line 
through the false sayi^s* 

Discuss the results of the experience* Summarize each , 
child* s answer to the original question* Formulate a 
grovp answer to “Uie original question* Give the reasons* , 
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Bm Pevelc^mental Experiences 

1, Sight - Can we identijfy objects iAi6n we see them? 

Experience X: we save tlii^ using our sense of sight to 

sort buttons? ^ 

Katerials needed! 

Buttons 

, . Bags, pfiqper, small. 

V-" ' ' '-iPencil - ' r ■ " 

" .;i»aper ' 

Questions to guide discovery ; 

1* H6w can this collection of buttons be made useful 
to someone ^ wishes to match a button? 

2 • What possible ways are there to sort out these 
buttons, ejg*, size, color, what are they made 

3. If there are times when different methods of 

sorting would have to be used, ^at other methods 
are. possible^, 

a* if you wanted to keep only buttons that 
are hot plastic^ 

t ^ » 

bf if your collection contained only all 
. , white buttons? 

; What to do ;. ^ 

Collect as many different kinds xit buttons as possible. 
Ask all the, other memibers of the class to bring buttons 
Incliide no more , than two but^ns of a kind if there are 
mate 

Choose any twjo buttons exactly alike. Put one in a 
pocket. Pile all the other buttons (including the mate 
to the one in the pocket) into one pile. 
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Show a child Ihe button in “the ppeket. him find 

the matching button from tiiie pile. Record the time 
required to find the matching button, 

•v , • '■ M . •;* ^ 

" ' ■ S ’ 

Have the child sort the buttons into a number of smaller 
piles. Lead him in sortinig -by asking, “How could you 
make it easier for yoinrseif if you had to find a mate 
for another button?** • . Have, him, place each pile into a 
bag and label the bag with the description of the kinds 

of buttons in it. 

, 1 , ■ , 

tJse a pair of buttons ^ch is different from those used 
in the beginning. Put one of the pair in a pocket. Place 
the other button in the proper bag, kei^ing the child 
who sorted the buttons from watchix^. Put it in the 
“Red Buttons** bag if he sorted them % color and the 
button is red* , 

Hhve the child find ■ttie button that matches the one 
which was kept out. Record the time 3?equired to find 
the. matcldiig button. 

Repeat the experience with other children. Record 
the time required to locate the button from the unswted 
piles and tl% sorted piles for each child. ^ 



(I ■ . • 

Compare the results, Determine ^e'tiier grouping things 
by one or more characteristic (size, shape, color) 
helps speed identification of an object ^ 

Discuss the resultq of the e^erience. Summarize each 
childi * s answer to the origini quest! on. F orraulate 
a groip 'ahswer to the original question. Give the 
reasons. 



•f ' • . 



Note: %is €^exlence ;cpu^^ be varied by sorting 
keys, twigs or leaves. If the experience were 
modified to have each Child bUhdfolded, it co\0.d 
,be used to teach the importance of one or several 
of the other sera ss. 



a 
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' " " „ - ' 

f Ejcperience 2# Can we identify objects if we see only a 

I , small pal*t of them? 

[ Materials neede d? 

Box, i|*’ deep, ^thout cover 
Box, 2*V deep, without cover 

^ Box, 2j** deep, without cover 

Qip wrapper, st^mp, or aijjy paper object that light 
tHTT pflVM^trata (need* not transparent) 

‘ Paper, oxdonskin or waxed 
Cement, rubber 
. Fin, common 

\ . :;':F(encil_ •. . 

. Paper 

' Questions to ^uide discovery ; 

1, How can we identify these objects by seeing only a 
^ '■■'.^part 'of ' them? ■ 

^ 2i What reason^ dp we hav for thinking our guesses 
about each item are correct, e«g ,» it must be a 
g\]in wrapper because the color and pictures are 
. i ^ right; I see part of "Paster” on the card; no 

" other comic except a gum wrapper could be so 

" . ■ ' ' small. ' 

; 3/ wiy V e^ier to ideiitifjr the object if w^ see 

i ' the whole, object instead of part of the object? 

h. How does each person’s observation compare with 
what most of the class observe? 

Why should we check with the teacher to learn the 
identity of the object? 

6* How is sight used to identify objects, e.g ., I 
remember seeing that shape on my gum wrapper; 

I knew because of the color. 

7. Could we have solved the stated problems more 
quickly by using more than the sense of sight? 

H6W? 



■' t 
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Khat to do t ^ 

due the gu» wrappers to the onionskin paper with 
rubber cement* Cover the edge of each box with rubber 
cement and turn it over on'to the onionskin* 

Attach the smallest box to a window with the onionskin 
paper against the glaas* Make a small pin hole in the 
center of the bottom of the box* 

Have a child peek into the box for 15 seconds to try to 
identify the piece 0 # paper (gum wrapper). Record 
his observation* 

Have several other children repeat the observation. 

Attach the box to a window dhd repeat the e^qperience. 
Repeat again usteg the largest box. Cox^re the results » 
to determine why it is easier to Identi^ the gum * 

' . ^wraiqper in the larger box. 

Repeat the entire wqperience using a different piece 
Of paper to 'idtentJ^ vair^ng the time aGJowed fop the 
observation* Con?iare «i^ 

Discuss the results of the eaqaerienoe*^ Summarize each 
child* s answer ta the o|d.gihal question* Formulate 
a gi^oup answer to the ozd.ginal question* Give the 
reasons* ■ - ^ 



I 
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2« Sound - Can we use sound to identify coins? 



Mate rials neede d; 

Penny Half dollar 

Nickel Silver dollar 

Dime Coins, tii^ (such as t^ose 

Quarter given as premiums or 

Pencil souvenirs) 

Paper 



Questions to guide disooyery t 

, 1, How can we identify these coins by listening to them 
and learning their sound? 

2. What reasons do we have for thinking our guesses ^ 

about each item are correct, £«£•, it has a tinj^lng 4 
sound; it sounds like a heavy coin; it has the clink 

of a silver coin; copper and nickel sound ‘i^fferent, 

' 

3, How does your observation coi> 5 )are with the obseah^- 

tions made by the rest of the class? ‘ 

Why should we check our guesses by asking which coins 
1 were dropped and in what order they were dropped? 

CoUld we have solved the problem more quickly by using 
more than the sense of sound? How? 



What to do: 






(■ 



Show the collection of coins to a group of children. Drop 
.themj one coin at a tirne^ so the children can ^practice’* 
listening to them, Ideh'^ify each coin as it is dropped. 



Drop the coins again, one by one, onto a different surface. 
Note the difference in tone. Invent a code for each coin, 
e,g ,s 1 finger — penny; 2 fingers — nickel; 3 fingerC — 
H£ne; U fingers — quarter; fist — half dollar. 
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Have the children form a line standing side hy side with 
their backs toward you* Ask them to 

Have them hold out their fingers on the hand behind their 
back^ using the code to indicate their guess* 

Record the number of right guesses and the number of ^ wrong 
guesses* Repeat the experience using a longer practice^ 
session* Ask the children to describe the sound of each 
coin* Compare the results*' 

Discuss the results of the eaqperience* Summarize each 
child* s answer to the original question*. Pottnulate a gw\q> 
answer to the original qtiestion* Give the reasons* 
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3, Smell Can we use an odor to identify a material? 



Mtiterials needed : 

Containers^ leakproof and opaque (se^reral) 

Material to be identified ly odor (alcohol^ carrots, 
cinnamon, oraxige, nail polish, strong soap, vanilla) 
Paper 
Pencil 
Scissors 



Questions to guide discovery ; 

1. How many of these materials can be identified by 
smelling of them? 

2. What reasons do we have for thinking our guesses about 
each item are correct, e,g« j it smells like a hospital; 
it has a spicy smell; it smells like a dry cleazilng 
place* 

3. H6w does one person *s observations coii^are with what 
most of the class observe? 

Why should we open the containers to find but whether 
our guesses were right? 

5* Could we have solved the problem more quickly by using 
more than the sense of smell? How? 



What to do : 

Place in each container a small amount of one material* 
Close the container. With a scissors punch a few small 
holes in the top* Prepare several other containers with 
> other materials in a similar manner* . 

Pass "ttie container around the gx^up. Have the children 
smell the container* Have them write the name of the 
item which they had smelled on a slip of paper after you 
have taken the container away* (Note: Some children may 
have to put down only the initial sounds of what they 
smell. They may have to whisper «hat it is to the 
teacher*) 



3* Smell ( continued) 
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Repeat with each of the other containers. Determine 
whether the sense of smell is a good way to identify 
substances. 

Discuss the resifLts of the experience. Summarize each 
chlld*s €uiswer tb the original question. Formulate a 
groip answer to the original question. Give the reasons. 





o 
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b. Touch - Can we use the sense of touch to identify objects? 



Experience 1 : Can we identify these materials by feeling- them? 

Materials needed ; 

Containers^ several 

San^aper 

Paper, tissue 

Paper, «^wax 

Cellophane 

Foil, aluminum 

Carton, egg 

Blindfold, one for each child 

Pencil 

Paper 

Questions to guide discovery ; 

!• VJhat reasons do we have for thinking our guesses 
about each item are correct, e.g>j it is rough; 
it is thinner paper than the others; it has a 
waxy feeling; it is the heaviest paper; it has 
a cool feeling; it feels like a present* 

2* How does one person's observations compare with 
what most of the class observe? 

3* Why should we look to bheck our guesses? 

Can we identify our materials more readily by 
using more than the sense of touch? 



What to dot 

Paste one of the materials to the bott<»n of each 
container* 

Blindfold a child* Allow him to feel the surface and 
edges of each sanple* Record h^** Identification of 
the sanities. 

Repeat the e3q>erience with several other children* 

Tabulate the results* 

Discuss the results of the esqperience. Summarize each 
child's answer to the original q^iestion* Foxmulate 
a groiqp answer to the original question* Give the reasons* 



(continued) 
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Experience 2 : Can we identify individual people by using our 

sense of touch? 

Materials needed : 

Record sheet (see Appendix F) 

Blindfolds, one for each child 
Pencil 



Questions to guide discovery t * 

!• Are all the children the same height? 

2. Do they all have the same kind of shirts? 

3* Which of the children! are wearing rings? 

How does one personas observations con^are with 
what most of the class observe? 

Should we check our guesses by looking at the 
children? Why? 



What to dot 

Divide the class into two groups. Designate both 
groups by a number. Explain that each group will 
try to. Identify the members of the other grotqp idiile 
blindfolded. 

Have the children in group ! observe each member of 
grotqp 2, Note any special kinds of trinkets or 
clothing. Each member of grot:^;) 2 will carry a pencil 
and a record sheet (see Appendix F), 

Have each member of groiq[> 2 record his name at the 
top of his record sheet. Explain that the members 
of groyjp 2 have to keep a record of the guesses made 
about themselves, Hme the activity so that each 
person has one minute to decide whom they are touching 
and 30 seconds to whisper whom they think they are 
touching and to give their reason \diy they make this 
guess. Caution everyone in group 2 not to make a 
sound. 



J -PHI riLii.L. .11111 . _.L .i^ipw. liiiijii 
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Blindfold each child in groi^) 1 and^have them feel 
each mamiber of group 2 above the waist^ in turn* 

Have each person in group 2 or the teacher count the 
number of right guesses and list the reasons used 
to explain tlie right guesses* 

Have the members of group 2 study the wrong guesses 
to see if they can tell for whom each was most gen- 
erally mistaken and if they can esqplain why* Ask 
the better readers and printers to be secretaries 
for the experiences if you need them* 

Repeat the experience the next day by taindfolding 
the members of group 2 * 

Discuss the results of the experience* Summarize 
each child's answer to the original question* Form- 
ulate a group answer to the original question* Cdve 
the reasons* 




o 
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5, Taste - Cim we identify materials by tasting them? 



Materials needed ; 

. Toothpicks 

Cups, custard, pyrex (U) 

Honey’ 

Butter 

Catsi:?) 

Syrup, maple 
Container, waste 
Blindfolds, one for each child 
. Pencil 
Paper 



Questions to guide discovery s 

What reasons do we have for blinking our guesses 
about each item are correct, £j£., it is sweet; 
it has a tomato taste* 

2* How does pne person’s observations compare with 
what most of the class observe? 

3* Should we find out by looking into the containers 
whether we were right? Why? 



What to do : 

Wash your hands* Wash thoroughly and sterilize several 
custard cvps* Place a small amount of honey in one custard 
c\q>* Prepare the other sample foods in a similar manner* 

Put one end of a number of toothpicks into each container* 
Ask the teacher to supervise the work and approve the 
samples* 

ELindfold a child* Hand him a toothpick from one sample* 
Have him taste the sample and identify the sample* Throw 
the toothpick into the waste container* Test the other 
samples in the same way* Record his observations* 

Repeat the experience several times with other blindfolded 
children* 
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Taste (continued) 



Discuss the results of the eacpeiience* Sunsnarlze each 
child *s answer to the original question. Formulate a 
group answer to the original question. Give the reasons. 



Note: Variations to this activity are interesting. 

Powdered drinks (root beerj clierryi orange) could be used 
if wet toothpicks, dipped in ttie powdered material, are 
tested. Another possibility would be tlie identification 
of white powders (soda, salt, flour, baking powder, 
onion salt). 

Caution: The children should be cautioned against tasting 

anything and everything as occasionally there are materials 
around the classroom and in the home which are poisonous 
or detrimental to the person who tastes them. 
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6» Several senses - Can we use a combination of senses to speed 

Identification? 



Experience 1 ; Can we discover ^at is in a box without 

opening it by using several senses? 



Materials needed r 
' * ' > 

Box with cover^ approximately 6*' x 6^* x 2** deep 
Materials with an odor (a lifesaver^ a cookie^ candyi 
a graham cracker) 

Tape* masking 
Pencil. 

Paper .. 



Questions to guide discovery ? 

!• What do we guess is in a box after lifting^ 
shaking^ smelling and listening? 

2. How does one person's observations compare 
with the observations of most of the class? 

3* Can we identify an unknown object? 



What to do ; 

Place the sanple material in the box. Tape the 
Cover on the box. Punch several pin holes in the 
sides of the box near the top. 

Have several children smell and shake the box one 
at a time. Ask them to Identify the sanqple. Record 
the "guesses" made by each child. 

Repeat the experience with another group of children j 
allowing them to ask questions about the object 
which you answer either "yes" or "no" • Record the 
guesses made hy each child. Coxipare the results. 
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Discuss the results of the esqp^lence* Summarise 
each child's answer to the original question* 
Formulate a group answer to the original question* 
Give the reasons* 



Note: As a modification of this esqperience it 
might be interesting to ask the teacher questions 
about the "characteristics" of the material to 
be answered by "yes" or "no" to help find out what 
is in the box before the answer to the original 
question is formulated* 



Several Senses (continued) 
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Experience 2 : Can we use our senses to identify foods? 
Materials needed ; 

Fruits, canned (pineapple, applesauce, apricots, 
papaya, cherries, peaches, pears, boysenberries, 
gooseberries) 

Cup, paper, small 
Toothpicks 

Blindfolds, one for each child in group k 

Container, waste 

Tally record (see Appendix G) 

Pencil 

Questions to guide discovery; 

1, What do we want to find out by this e^5)erience? 

2. Do we come out with different results for each 
group? VJhy? 

3» Which sense or senses seem most important in 
identifying foods? 

i|.« What experiences could be done to test our 
guessed answer? 

What logical procedure did we use to find out 
how people identify foods? 

What to do ! 

Divide the class into four groups. Obtain samples 
of at least $ different kinds of fruit. Be sure to 
include papaya since this fruit is unfamiliar tasting 
but looks like peaches. Do not let anyone know what 
kinds are used. 

Place a small cube of each kind of fruit in paper 
cups. Have the first group hold their noses and 
identify the fruit with sight only . Record the 
number of people in group 1 who identified the 
fruit correctly. Record their identification of 
the fruits. 
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M5x up the order of the samples* Blindfold the 
children in the second group* Have the second 
group smell the samples to identify them* Record 
their results* 

Prepare new samples* Cut the fruit into veiy small 
pieces* ELlndfold the children in the third group and 
have them hold their noses* Put a small piece of each 
sanqDle on a toothpick and allow the third groi^ to 
taste the sample* Collect the toothpicks in a waste 
container* 

Prepare more samples if necessary* Have the fourth 
group identify the fruits using their senses of 
signt* smell and taste* Record their results* 

Collect the toothpicks in a waste container* 

Tally the results from each groi^)* Determine which 
method of identification is most accurate* 

Discuss the results of the experience* Summarize 
each child »s answer to the original question* 
Formulate a group answer to the original question* 
^ve the reasons* 
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C* Concluding Experience - Can we discover what conditions favor food 
' ' spoilage? 

Materials needed ; 

Bread, bakery or home-made, U pieces 
Paper, blotting 

Jar, glass, with screw lid, (U) 

Apples 

Itoife 

Drying rack, or needle and thread 

Hamburger, raw 

Glass, magnifying 

Foil, aluminum 

Grapes 

Refrigerator _ 

Questions to guide discovery } 

1. Does water make food spoil? 

2, Does the food spoil because it was set in a warm 
place? 

3; Does the food spoil because it was put in the dark? 

i;. Does spoiled food look, taste, smell and feel the 
same as it did when it was fresh? r 

..1 

1/Jhat to do ; 

1, Investigate the conditions xdiich favor food spoilage. 

Expose all U pieces of bread to the air for a short time. 

Put wet blotting paper in a ^ar. Dampen one slice 
bread. Put the moist bread in the jar and screw the lid 
on tightly. Put the jar in a warm, dark place. 

Prepare a second jar, using a piece of dry bread and a dry 
blotter. Do not moisten. Screw the lid on tightly and 
put the jar in a warm, dark place. 

Prepare the third jar, using a wet blotter and moist bread. 
Screw on the cap tightly* Do not store the jar in a warm 
place? place it in the refrigerator where it is cool and 

dark. 

Prepare the fourth jar, using a wet blotter and moist bread 
Do not conpletely cover the sides of the jar with the 
blotter. Set the jar on the window ledge so that the 
bread is exposed to the sunlight evezy day . 
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Remove the bread from the jars after 5 days aiid look 
at each piece of bread closely. Observe the “speckles” 
on some of the bread with a magnifying glass. Record 
the observations* 

2* Core, pare and thinly slice some apples. (Caution: 

Hs>V 6 the teacher heXp with this#) Put these on a dxyizig 
rack or string them on a thread with a knot between 
each piece so that the slices are about 1/2” apart. 

Leave a whole apple near the sliced pieces of apple. 

Observe which dries out first. Observe whether the 
whole apple or the apple slices have become rotten by 
the end of four weeks. Record the observations. 

3. Divide the ground meat into three ^arts. Wrap each 
part in aluminum foil. 

Place one package on the science table. Set the second 
on the lower shelf of the refrigerator. Put the third 
package in the freezing compartment of the refrigerator. 

Examine each package daily for about two weeks. Determine 
whether the meat in all three packages has become rotten. 
Record the observations. Discover \diich package of 
meat is most rotten. 

h. Make a container which keeps out light by wrapping 

aluminum foil tightly around a jar. Put a small bunch 
of grapes in this container. 

Put another bunch of grapes in another glass jar which 
is not wrapped with aluminum foil. ^ Place the jars on 
a window ledge so that sunlight sl’d.nes on both jars 
daily. 

Observe the jars once a day for two weeks. Discover 
which bunch of grapes is less moldy. Record the 
observations. 

Note: Since fruit flies may develop, the jars should 
be capped tightly. 



Write a summary of the observations and draw conclusions. 

Discuss the results of the experience. Summarize each 
child* s answer to the original question. Formulate a 
group answer to the original question. Give the reasons. 
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D# Review Experience - Can we make a list of the steps we use to find 

answers to our questions? 



Materials needed: 



Paper 

Pencil 

What to do ; 

Recall the steps taken to answer the question or solve 
the problem in each experience* Have each child list 
in his own words the steps which the children used* 

Compile these lists into one so that the class has its 
own “methods of science'*, e,g *; 

a* We asked a question* 

b* We observed* We watched the experiments as 
they were set up and noticed what was going on 

c* We made some educated guesses* (We began to 
get the idea that foods spoil when they have 
water in them, when they are kept in a warm 
room, and when they are stored in darkness*) 

d* We tested our guesses* (When we were through 
with our experiences, we checked what our 
experiences showed us about food spoilage with 
wnat is done with foods at home and in stores 
and factories to keep them fz^sh*) 

e* We wrote out our conclusions* 

, k 

Discuss the results of this experience* Summarize each 
child's answer to the original question* Formulate 
a group answer to the original question* Give the 
reasons* 
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IV. KlBLIOGRAPHY 



A* Films 

X* Our World of Science. Encyclopedia Biltannica Films> 1956* 
10 mln«> black and vhite^ souxxJ* . 

To show children how one class solves a proliLem 
by using the methods of science* 



2, Ways to Find Out. Churchill-Wexier Productions^ Xnc«j X9$7 
12 ndnutesj color, sound* 

To teach children how their senses help 
them get information* 



B* Filmstrip 

1, What is an Experiment?* Jam Handy Organization, Iy55# 

2l* frames, color, 3$ mm* (Series: First Experiments 

About Weather, 6 filmstrips in series) 

Excellent for helping students perceive what 
experiments are performed to answer a question 
or solve a problem* This filmstrip might be 
used to stimulate children to recognize questions 
of their own and to set up their own program of 
experiments to answer their questions* 
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V. SUMMARY LIST OF MTmALS I^IESDED 



Almanac j Farmer's 

alcohol 

apples 

applesauce 

apricots 



Bags^ paper^ small 
barometer^ aneroid 
blindfold, 1 for each child 
blueberries 
boysenberries 

bread (bakery or homemade) U pieces 
box, 1^* deep 
box, 2‘» deep 
tx>x, 2^' deep 

box, 6*» X 6‘* X 2” deep with cover 

buttons 

butter 



Calendar ^ch Indicates phases 
of the moon 
carton, egg 
cat, black 
catsup 
candy 
carrots 
cellophane 
cement, rubber 
cherries 
chocolate 
cinnamon ' 

cloth, white cotton 
coin, foreign or unusual 
coins, tiny (such as those given 
as premiums or souvenirs) 
compass 

container, several (leakproof 
and opaque) 
container, waste 
crackers, graham 
cvq>s, custard (pyrex) h 
cups, paper, small 



Detergent, liquid 
dime 

dip needle 
drying rack 



Foil, aluminum 



CEass , magnifying 

gooseberries 

grapes 

grass 

gum wrappers (or translucent 
paper ) 



Half dollar 
hamburger (raw) 
honey 



glass, with screw lids (U) 



Knife 



Lifesaver 



Magnet, permanent 
mud 



Needle 

nickel 







List of materials (continued) 

?■ 

l 



Orange 



% 

f. 

r 

h 



Paper 

paper> blotting 
paper, crepe 
paper, onionskin 
paper, tissue 
paper, wax 
papaya 
peaches 
pears 

pen, ballpoint 

pencil 

peniiy 

pineapple 

pih, common 

poem, short 

polish, fingernail 



Rabbit* s foot 
ruler, 12” 
refrigerator 



Ip For discussion puzposes only 



Sandpaper 
scissors 
silver dollar 
stepladder, 6* long 
sofip, strong 
syrup, maple . 



Tape, masking 
thermometer, outdoor 
thread 
toad 

toothpicks . 



Vanilla 



Water 

weather data from newspaper 




-c 
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APPENDIX A 



Marn e 

Air pressure inside a building is different than it 
~ i is outside* 

2 * A black cat crossing your path means bad luck. 

3 , Toads caiise us to have warts if we touch them. 

I 4 , A rising barometer means stormy weather. 

5, North is always up; south is always down. 

6 * !the Almanac can predict the weather conditions 
each day for a whole year in advance. 

7 , A fast learner does not remember what he learns 
• as long as a slow learner. 

■ 8 . Brains and beauty do not go together. ^ 

9 , The distance from an adult’s wrist bone his 
*'"’""”~*** elbow is the same as the length of his foot. 

10. Fniit stains are more difficult to remove from 
cloth than any other stains. 

11. A rabbit’s foot brings good luck. 

12. A special coin can bring good luck. 

13. All artistic people have long^ slender hands. 

lU, The number of days in a month was decided T^on by 
" observing the moon. 

‘ 15 ^^ It is bad luck to walk under a ladder. 

Note: The teacher may ask the children to 
contribute sayings to be tested. 
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APPENDIX B 



Homing Barometer Afternoon Barometer Afternoon 

Date Reading Homing Weather Reading Weather 
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APPENDIX C 



Name 



Number of Mstakes 
Time “to Memorize 1st time «» 2 weeks laier 




o 

ERIC 
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U7 

JL 

, ■■ - 

f- 

j>PPRKDIX D 



Host beautiful 

1 . 

2 . 



u* 

5 . 

6 . 



APPENDIX E 



grade 
average 
for all 
subjects 



most 

beautiful 




least 

beautiful 






•/I 

1 



: 

j. 









e 

ERLC 
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APPENDIX P 



My Name - - - - 

Names guessed Reason 




o 

ERIC 

' hiaifiiifftaiTiTiaa 



rifj H liM Ii . 
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APPENDIX G 



Taste and Feel 



Pineapple 






1 




Applesauce I 




^ f 






Apricots 1 










i 1 

^ysenberries 1 










Panava 1 


















" 










Ji 












■ ' ! 




1 




1 






1 




1 


























1 


■ 








1 i. , ) 




I 






1 
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BOOKS 
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A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

of 

BOOKS FOUM) USEFUL 
in the 

TEACHING OF THE SCIENCE UNITS 



for 

Grade Three 

r 



Correlated to the Unit Titles as found in the 
Reorganized Science Curriculum 



Ifinneapolis Public Schools 
Science Department 
8«>2l4**64 



o 

ERIC 



For discussion puiposes only 



Grade Three 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Onlt Title S2S£ 52l2E 



Introduction to Science 

A. Methods of science 1 Gray 

B. Tools for neasureiTient of time and 

direction 3 

I, The Earth 

A» Features of the earth *s crust h Pink 

B. How soils are made 5 

C, Water is everywhere 6 

D. Air is everywhere 7 

E, What makes the weather 8 

II, Living Things 

A. Things alive. 3.0 Green 

B. Animals live in communities.. 13 Green 

C. How animals help us 3.7 Green 

D. How plants depend on their environ- 
ment 

E. Protecting and enjoying plants and 

wildlife 22 Green 
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Grade Three 



Unit Title 


Page 


Color 


III. 


Energy 








B. 


Soxirces and uses of heat... 


... 25 


Yellow 




c. 


Mechanical energy. .....«•• 


... 26 


Yellow 




D. 


Effects of current electricity... 




Yellow 




E. 


Earth *s gravity 


... 28 


Yellow 


IV. 


The Universe 








The 


sun and other stars 




Blue 



The annotations for books found on the following pages 
were obtained from many bibliographies which were 
consulted in preparation of this list. 
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purposes only 

Introduction to Science 

A. Methods of science 



- 1 - 



Grade Three 



Challand^ Dr« Helen and 
IpLlzabeth Brandt* 1963 ^ 

SCIENCE ACTBTITIES PR(M A TO Z 

Children's Press* $5# 50 






•jf 



Epstein, Sam and Beryl. I960 
THE FIRST BOOK OP MEASUREMENT 
Watts. $2*50 



Presents scales and devices by ^ich 
the world does its measuring. 



Fodendorf, Hla. I960 

HIOJECTS AND EXPERIMENTS 

Children *s Press. $U.50 

101 Science Experiments with air, 
magnets, electricity, water, heat, 

' sound, light, machines, chemistry, 
plants, etc. 

Selsam, Millicent E. 1963 

0REG»S MICROSCOI^ ** 

.Harper* $2*19 

~ Greg, who receives a microscope, 
makes slides from common objects 
around the house and is entranced 
by what he sees* Accurate 
information simply presented with 
a touch of humor for the beginning 
independent reader* _ 



Tchr.; Hlds. 
Ref. 1 



Learning iReadlng 
Aetivities I Level 



Good 



Good 



2-3 



X 



X 1 Excellent I 2-3 



* Good 
^ Excellent 



3CIMCB RESOURCE BOOK BXBT.IOG:i4PHy • 

(Addenditia) 



0r. 



ids 



Tlirss 



Addition t > 
Page 2 



Introduction to Science 



A* Methods of science | 


Tcnr. 
Ref. j 


lllus i iesrnimg 
1 lActivities 


Pupil 1 Headin'^ 
Interest! Level 


Mewbury, N. F* and 
Armstrong, K. A. 1962 


' : 










5HE JUNIOR SCIESTIST -» 


X 




Good 


f 




Sterling $3*69 












This book is divided into topics 
with sJjBiple experilments for the 
children to carry out themselves. 
The discovery method of learning, 
with emphasis on observation and 
recording is stressed. 


’ 






^*Ma0MMKVM 




Van Gelder, Richard G . 196U 












THE PROFESSOR AND THE 
MlSmiOUS BOX 'iWi* 










3 


Karvey House $2.$0 












What kind of bait attracts stomks? 
How do you ^ifeigh a skunk? VJhy do 
farmers like to have skunks aroimd? 
The children learned the answers to 
many questions as they helped Pro- 
fessor Hill with his experiments. 
They found out wiu)t was in the box 
that kept appearing and disappear- 
ing so mysberiotts3.y, and they dis- 
covered intez^sting things about 
the work of zoologists and the 
world of skunks. 













* Good 
Excellent 



o 
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* Good 
^ Excellent 



For discussion 
purposes only 

Introduction to Soienee 

B* Tools for measurement of 
time and direction 



m } m 



Grade Three 



Tchr, 

fief. 



mus. 



Leaniing 

Activities 



leading 

Level 






Brlndze^ Ruth. 19U9 

THE STCRY OP OUR CALENDAR 

Vanguard. $3.?0 

The history of the calendar - why 
it was made^ its uses, necessities 
• for modification, and other 
interesting facts. 



X 



* Good 
Excellent 



o 

ERIC 



For discussion 

purposes only Grade Ihree 



!• The Earth 



A* Features of the earth's crust 


Tchr. 

Hef* 


Ulus* 


Learning 

Activities 


leading 

Level 


Life, Editorial Staff of, 
and Lincoln Barnett* 1956 

THE WORU) WE LITE IN 

Simon &, Schuster* $1»«99 

A pictorial description of 
geological features of the earth, 
plus much information about the 
life that survives upcm it* 


X 


X 




h and 
above 













^ Good 
^ Excellent 



o 



5 



Grade Three 



For discussion 
purposes only 



I, The Earth 






^ Good 
Excellent 



For discussion 
purposes only 

I, The Earth 



Ora(Je Three 






C. Water is everywhere 


Tchr. • 
Ref. 


XUus. 


Learning |1 
Activitiesj 1 


Heading 1 
Level 1 


Black, Iim S. 1956 

BUSY WATER * 

Holiday. $2.75 

Beginning with rain falling on a 
high hill, text and pictures ti*ace 
the water cycle to tell where the 
rain comes from and soma of the 
uses of water. 




X 


1 


2-3 


Graham, Edward H., and 
William R. VariDersal. 1956 

WATER FOR A^ERIGA: THE STORY 
OP WATER COmERVATION 

Walck. $3.75 

A survey of the principal uses of 
water and the in^ortance of its 
conservation. 


X 


X 




1 


Schloat, G. Warren, Jr. 1955 

THE mGIC OF WAm ** 

Scribner. $2.91 

An entertaining and educational 
book about the nature of water. 

\ 




X 


Good 


3 













^ Good 
Excellent 



For discussion 
purposes only 
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Grade Three 



I. The Earth 



D* Air is everywhere 




¥r Good 

rc* Excellent 



[ 

L_^ 



For discussion 

purposes only -S- Grade Three 

!• The Earth 



E* ll/hat makes the weather? 


Tchr. 

Ref. 


Ulus# 


Learning 

Activities 


Reading 

Level 


Berrill, Jacqueline# 1958 

WONDERS OF THE ANTARCTIC 
Dodd# $3 #00 

Ifejor emphasis of information is 
on the wildlife of the region: 
penguins, petrel, albatross, seals, 
whales, etc# 








3-ii 


Berry, Erik. 1959 

MEW, MOSS AND REINDEER * 

Coward-l'-fcOann, $2.95 

Life of the Lapps living north 
of the arctic circle. 




X 




3-U 


Feravolo, Rocco V, 1963 

JUinOR SCIENCE BOOK OF 
X'JEATHER EXPERIMENTS * 

Garrard. $2.50 

Gives many weather experiments 
and directions for making instru- 
ments . 


X 


X 


Good 




i'^jrler. Rose. 1956 

FIRST BOOK OF WEATHER ** 

Watts. $2.50 

The origins and causes of various 
types of weather. Simple experiments 
and directions for making weather 
instruments and maps. 


X 


X 


Good 

1 


3-ii 



* Good 

^ Ebccellent 



o 

ERIC 
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Grade Three 



For discussion 
purposes only 



m 



I. The Earth - E (continued) 


Tchr, 

Ref, 


Illus, 


jeaming 

Activities 


Heading 

Level 


Zolotow, Charlotte, 1^S2 

THE STORM BOOK * 

Harper, $2,92 

Unusual pictures of the coxmtry 
and the city during a storm ending 
up with a rainbow. Brief text. 








3-Ji. 






1 







* Good 
^ Excellent 



SCIENCE RESOURCE BOOK BIBLIOGRAPHY - Grade Three Addition to 

(Addendum) Page 9 



I. The Earth 



E. What makes the weather? | 


Tchr. j 
Ref . 


iiius. 


teaming 

Activities 


Reading 

Level 


Larricky Nancy 1961 

RAIN, HAIL, SLEET AND SNOW ^ 

Garrard Press $1.98 

A first reader on meteorology, 
accurate, with simple vocabulary. 


X 


X 




3 


% 


1 


1 







Good 

Excellent 



For discussion 

purposes only -10- Grade Three 



II. Living Things 



A. Things Alive 


Tciir. 

Ref. 


lUus. : 

j 


Learning 1 
Activities 3 


leading | 

ijevel I 


Buck, Margaret Waring. 1958 

PETS PT.0M THE POND 

Abingdon. $3*00 

(paper - $1.75) 

How to collect and care for 
creatures to be found in a 
common pond. 


X 


X 




U and 1 
above I 


Hyde, Margaret 0. I960 

AND-aL CLOCKS AND COMPASSES 
McGraw. $2.96 

An absorbing inquiry into the telling 
of time through the intuitive 
mechanisms that govern non-human 
life. Suggestions for observations 
and inquiry by the reader are 
included. Winner of the Thomas 
Alva Edison Award for the best 
children's science book published 
in I960. 


X 






I 


Jordan, B. L. 1952 

HAMMOND *S NATURE ATIAS 
OP AMERICA ** 

Hammond. $U.95 

Information on the plants and 
animals to be found in this 
country. 


X 


X 


* 

1 


1 1 




* Good 
^ fbccellent 



For discussion 
purposes only 

H. Living Things - A, (continued) 






Grads Three 



1 Tchr. i lUus • I Learning 1 Reading 
j Ref < I I Activities! Level 



McClung, Robert# 1957 

LUHA, THE STORY OP A MOTH * 
Morrow. $2*75 

Very attractive illustrations and 
text describe the life cycle of 
the beautiful pale-green Luna moth* 



3-U 



Podendorf, Hla# 1956 

THE TRUE BOOK OF ANEmlS OF 
THE SEA AND SHORE ** 

Children »s Press# $2.00 

different sea and shore animals 
are examined* 



X 



Posell, Elsa# 1958 

THE TRUE BOOK OF DESERTS 

Children *s Press# $2.00 

General characteristics of deserts 
and some of the plants and animals 
which inhabit them# Many large 
illustrations and easy-to-read text. 



Selsam, Millicent# I960 
PLENTY OF FISH ^ 

Harper. $2 #19 

The author handles her goldfish and 
humans with an expert touch and the 
illustrations are so delightful 
that the beginner must read every 
page# 



X 



Good 



2-3 



Good 

^ Excellent 



o 






Grade Three 



For discussion 
purposes only 




* Good 
^ Excellent 



o 
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SCIENCE RESOURCE BOOK BH'tilOGIlAPKir - Grade Three . .tlditions tc 

(Addendum' 12 



II. Livir).^ Things 

A. Things Alive 



•* A/ 



Phloger, Fred 1961 
RED TAG COMES BACK 
Harper $1.95 



This is the exciting stoiy of a 
salnson^s journey to the sea and her 
return, years later, to the place 
of her birth. It is told in 
simple, concise trords that a be- 
ginning reader knows imd vaiderstands. 
«It illustrates wiiat appear to be 
the most basic biolog:-cal necess- 
ities — to get enougli to est, to 
keep from being eaten, and to 
reproduce before you die.” 






I I* 



Ref. 



Activities 



l?.ead :ag 

I.cvei 



1 ^, 

I 






I 



X 



X 



mm2i 



kUMIM 



^ Good 
^ Excellent 




For discussion 
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II. Living Things 



03 



Grade Three 



B. Animals live in communities 


Tchr* 

Ref. 


iiius.j : 

i 


Learning 
Activities ! 


-f 

Reading 

Level 


Barker, Will. 1956 

PAMILIAE ANIiJiALS OF AMERICA 
Harper# $U#95 

A well-written, authoritative guide 
to the subject. 


X 


X 






Berrill, Jacquelyn. 1951 

WONDERS OF THE SEASHORE ' ** 
Dodd. $3.00 

Tells about many of the strange 
animals of the sea. 








3-U 


Blough, Glenn 0. 1957 

WHO LIVES IN THIS HOUSE? A 
STORY OF ANB'IAL FAMILIES ** 

« T^ittlesey. $2.96 

An easy-to-read story about the 
animals that live in and around an 
old red house. Included are robins, 
wasps, squirrels, bees, spiders and 
skukcs. 


X 


X 




3 


Colby, Carol. 1953 

VJHO LIVES THERE * 

Dutton. $1.35 

An informative, concise book to aid 
in identification of animal homes. 
Illustrations stimulate more careful 
observation. 


X 










# Good 
Excellent 



For discussion 

purposes only -l4- Grade Three 



II. Living Things - B. (continued) 


Tchr, 

Ref. 


Ulus. 


:;jearnlng 

Activities 


leading 

Level 


Goudey^ Alice E« 1959 

HERE COME THE RACCOONS ** 

Scribner. $2.75 

Describes through a narrative 
account of one fandly the life 
cycle and habits of the raccoon. 




X 




3-U 


Hogner, Dorothy Childs. 1953 

EARTOCRMS 

Crowell. $2 .90 

Describee hew earthworms live and 
how to set up a worm farm. 


X 


X 




3 


Jordan, E, L. 1952 

HAM0ND«S NATURE ATLAS 
(F Al-ERICA 

Hammond. $U«95 

Information on the plants and ani- 
mals to be found in this country. 


X 


X 






Mason, George F. 19li3 

ANIMAL TRACKS ** 

Jforrovx. $2, 75 

Ifeans of identifying forty-four 
common mammals. 


X 


X 

1 


1 , 

1 


Above k 



^ Good 
Excellent 



Grade Three 



For discussion 
purposes only 



II, Living Things - B, (continued) 


Tchr.l 

Ref, 


Illus, 


Learning 1 
Activities ] 


:ieading I 
Level 


McClung, Robert M, 1958 

ALL ABOUT ANMLS AND TKSB YOUNG ** 

Random, $1*95 | 

How different kinds of animals 

reproduce and care for their I 

young. Includes ex^ples of 

“simple** animals as well as 

insects, birds and mammals, I 


X 


X 




k 

4> 1 


Phillips, I'fery Geisler, 1956 

THE MKERS OF HONEY ** 

Crowell, $2 ,50 

The anatomy, life cycle, 
organization, language, and 
history of the honeybee. 


X 




1 

1 




Shannon^ Terry, 1958 

DESERT DWELLERS ** 

Whitman, $2,75 

Plants and animals on American 
deserts are described. Excellent 
illustrations in color and in 
black and white. 


X 


X 




3 


Tibbets, Albert B, 1952 

THE FIRST BOOK OF BEES 

Watts, $2.50 

Deals xfith anatomy, making and 
storing honey, the sting, and 
the organized colony of honeybees. 


X 


X 




3-U 

1 



* Good 

Excellent 





* Good 

•jHt Eiccel3ent 
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II. Living Things 



Be Animals live in communities f 


■nfeEFT 

Ref. 


1EESST' 


Lsaivling 

Activities 


Reading 

Lsvel 


Gibson, Gertrude Hevenor 1963 

ABOUT INSECTS THAT HELP PLANTS *-«• 
Malmont $8#^0 

Instructs children about the ways 
of digging, hunting and pollen- 
carrying insects# 


X 


! 

X 




3*Jli 


Tannenbaum, Harold and 
Stillman, Nathan I960 

ANIMAIS AND WHERE THST LIVE 

Webster 69^ 

This book contains simple, but 
accurate information about a number 
of animals and their habitats. 

The vocabulary is very simple and 
the pictures are colorful. 


1 


X 


' 

1 

i 

■ 1 .. — 


3 




. 









« Good 
** Excellent 



o 
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For discussion 

purposes only -17" Grade Three 



II. Living Things 



C. How animals help us 


Tchr. 

Ref. 


Illus. i 


Learning 

Activities 


leading 

Level 


Adrian. 1955 

GRAY SQUDIREL ** 

Holiday. $2.75 

Life cycle of a gray squirrel 
and its role in conservation 
simply told and illustrated. 


X 


X 




3 


Barker, Will. 1956 

FAMILIAR ANIMALS OF AMERICA ** 

Harper. $U.95 

A well-written, authoritative 
guide to the subject. 


X 


X 






Blough, Glenn 0. 1955 

LOOKOUT FOR THE FOREST 

Whittlesey. $2 .96 

Easy to read, attractively 
illustrated presentation of forest 
conservation. Shows how trees grow, 
how they are protected, and their 
importance to man. 




X 




3 


Lavine, SigraundA. 1958 

WONDERa.^^ THE HIVE * 

Dodd. $3.00 

A study of the structure, social 
habits, and usefulness of bees. 
Mphasis is on the honeybee. 


X 


X 







* Good 

** Excellent 



Grade Three 












{ 
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purposes on!ly 

II, Living Things - C. (continued) 



Osmond, Edward, 1957 

ANIMIS OF THE WORLD, Vol. II ^ 
Oxford, $3*00 

The distribution, natural histoiry 
and Importance to man of kangaroos, 
reindeer, beavers, and whales are 
described and illustrated by pen 
drawings. 



Phillips, Mary Geisler, 1956 
THE mKERS OF HONEY 
Crowell# $2,50 

The anatoiry, life cycle, organization, 
language, and history of the honeybees. 



Posell, Elsa, 1961 

THE TRUE BOOK OF DOGS * 

Children * s Press • $2,00 

Many drawings show the characteristics 
of different breeds of dogs. The text 
explains how hunting dogs are used and 
the work done by some dogs. The last 
few pages give directions for proper 
care of pet dogs# 



Tibbets, Albert B, 1952 

THE FIRST BOOK OF BEES ** 

Watts# $2,50 

Deals with anatomy, making and 
storing honey, the sting, and the 
organized colony of honeybees# 





^ Good 
Excellent 
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II. Living Things 



V 

C« How aninals help us | 


j 

Ref. 1 


"liius. 


Learning Fup^ 
ActivltieE interest 


Itea&ig 

level 


Atkin, J. Itn^on and Will Burnett 1961 

WORKINO I^IIH ANH5U5 •»* 

Holt, Rinehart.; Wincton $1.^0 

This is a source booklet of activities 
aoouT> anunajL xuio *wjr wxo«*3ii«t**jr su».^wj. 
teachers. Each activi ty has been 
selected to help children in the 
elementary school arrtlve at a basic 
understanding of how animals live and 
how they behave. The emphasis in this 
booklet is on activities— science work 
that children can try out, feel, see, 
touch. 


X 




i 

! 


1 

1 

i 

















* Good 
«« Excellent 



er|c 



r'* 
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II. Living Things 



19- 



Grade Three 



D. How plants depend on their 
environment 


Tchr.j 
Ref. [ 


Illus. 


Learning 

Activities 


Reading 

Level 


Barker, Will. 1956 

FAMILIAR ANIMALS OF AmiCA 

Harper. $1;.95 

A well-written, authoritative 
guide to the subject. 


X 


X 






Blough, Glenn 0, 1959 

SCON AFTER SEPTEMBER ** 

l-Jhittlesey, $2.8U 

Tells about plants and animals 
living during* the winter where 
winters are cold and sunaiers warm. 




X 




3 


Cooke, Emogene. I960 

FUNTUffi WINDW GARDEN ** 

Children»s Press. $2.50 

Growing plants in water and growing 
plants in soil are both discussed. 
Each suggested activity is outlined 
\mder headings such as, What you Do, 
T'l/hat to Watch For, and Things To Do. 


X 


X 


Good 

\ 


3 


Guilcher, J. M. and 
R. H. Noailles. I960 

A TREE IS BORN ** 

Sterling. $2.99 

Follows development from seed of the 
horse chestnut, oak, walnut and pine. 


X 


X 







o 
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^ Good 
Excellent 



.20 



Grade Three 



For discussion 
purposes only 






II, Living Things - D. (continued) 


Tchr, 

Ref, 


lUus, 


Learning 
Activities : 


fading 

Level 


Jordan, E, L, 1952 

HAMMOND »S NATURE ATUS 
OF AMERICA ** 

Hainmond, $U*95 

Information on the plants and animals 
to be found in this country. 


X 


X 






Kirkus, Virginia, 1956 

THE FIRST BOOK OF GARDEJOTG 
Watts, $2,50 

Helpful information on where and 
when to grow various plants. 


X 


X 


Good 


3 


Rosner, Joan, 1959 

1ET*S GO FOR A NATURE WALK 

Putnam, $1,86 

Describes an imaginary trip for 
the purpose of learning about trees, 
T'Tildf lowers, insects and rocks. 




X 


Good 


3 


Russell, 1958 

TREES FOR TOMORROW * 

I^lmont, $2,00 

Stresses importance and use of trees. 
Relates what is being done in wise 
conservation of trees. 


V 

^1, 

J ^ 


X 




3 



^ Good 
Excellent 



-21 



Grade Three 



For discussion 
purposes only 



II. Living Things - D. (continued) | 


Tchr. 

Ref, 


/llus. 


Learning " 
Activities 


Reading 

Level 


Selsam, MLllicent E. 1958 

SEE THROUGH THE lAKE ** 

Harper. $2.92 

Ejqploration of the community of 
plants and animals that live at 
different levels in a lake. 


X 


X 




3 


Selsam, Millicent E. 1959 

SEEDS AND MORE SEEDS * 

Harper. $2 .19 

Benny learns by experimentation 
and observation what seeds are, 
how they grew, where they come 
from, and how they are dispersed. 




X 


Good 


3 


Shannon, Terry. 1958 

DESERT DI'JELLERS 

Whitman, $2,75 

Plants and animals on American 
deserts are described. Excellent 
illustrations in color and in 
black and white. 


X 

1 


X 




3 


Zim, Herbert, 1952 

WHAT*S INSIDE OF PIAKTS 

Msrrow, $2,50 

A picture book for children and 
adults. The large type for children, 
the sm^l type explanation for the 
teacher. It includes such plants as 
beans, carrots, corn and tomatoes* 


X 


X 

1 


1 

Good 


3 

«m\ 



^ Good 
Excellent 



o 
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II. Living Things 




* Good 
»» BxcelleRt 



o 

ERIC 



For disc\2ssion 
purposes only 

II, Living Things 



.22 



Grade Three 



£, Protecting and enjoying plants 
and wildlife 



Allen, Gertrude# 1963 

EVERmY BIEiDS * 

Houghton. $2 #23 

This book tells simple facts about 
six coirmon birds -- robins, crox^s, 
chicadees, woodpeckers, ducks and 
wrens# The pictures are large and 
clear and will help give a child 
the fxin of recognizing them# 



Blough, Glenn 0# 19^6 

AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN; THE 
STORY OF ANmiS AT NIGHT * 

Nhittlesey# $2*96 

Desc**ibes the night activities of 
whippoorwills, screech owls, flying 
squirrels, opossums, bats, tree 
crickets, katydids, moths, fireflies, 
frogs and beavers# Colorful drawings 
by Jeanne Bendick# 



Cruikshank# 19^6 

WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD * 
Dodd# $3 #00 

Informal, authentic information 
about first birds, structure of 
birds, flight, migration, bird 
banding, habitats, nesting, feeding, 
collecting nests and the need for 
bird conservation# 



Tchr. 

Ref. 


Illus • 


Learning 

Activities 


Reading 

Level 




X 




2-3 




X 




3 


X 









* Good 

^ Excellent 



Grade Three 



For discussion 

purposes only -23- 



II. Living Things • E. (continued) 


Tchr. 

Ref. 


nius. 


Learning 

Activities 


Reading 

Level 


Green, Ivah. 1955 

ANmL mSQUERADE 

Coward-McCann. $3.00 

Pull-page photographs on every 
other page show the aniinals and 
the text describes how the 
“masquerade” features are of value 
to the animals. An excellent 
reference on adaptations. 




X 




3-U 


Green, Ivah. I960 

WILDLIFE IN DANGER * 

Coward-Mc Cann. $3 • $0 

Photographs and brief text 
describe North American birds and 
animals which are already extinct 
or threatened with extinction and 
what is being done or can be done 
to preserve those still in existence. 


X 


X 






Johnson, H. N., and 
A. H. Poatgeiter. 195? 

OUTDOORS: ADVENTURES IN 
CONSERVATION * 

Houghton. $2.92 

Covers all phases of conservation - 
water pollution, balance in nature, 
soil conservation, flood control, 
conservation of wildlife, tree 
farming, etc. 


X 


X 




3-U 




Good 

Excellent 



Grade Three 



For discussion 

purposes only - 24 - 



II, Living Things - E, (continued) | 


Tchr.l 

Ref, 


Illus, 


Learning 

Activities 


leading 

Level 


Jordan, E, L, 19^2 

mmm^s mture atias 

OF AMERICA 

Haranond. $U.95 

Information on the plants and ani- 
mals to be found in this country* 


X 


X 






Smith, F. C. 195U 

THE FIRST BOOK OF CONSERVATION ^ 

Watts. $2.50 

An imaginatively written account of 
how rivers, lakes, forests, wildlife, 
the green growing plants, and the 
earth, all depend on nature *s intri- 
cate interrelationships. 








3-U 


Webber, Irma S. 1952 

THANKS TO TREES ^ * 

Scott, $2.75 

Stresses conservation of trees 
and explains their ecology. 


X 






3 













^ Good 
Qccellent 



er|c 



SCIENCE RESOURCE BOOK BIBLIOORAPHy 

(Addandun) 



3radd 0?hree Additions to 
Pags 2k 



II. Living Things 



B. Frotooting and enjoying plants 
and wildlife 



Graham^ Edward 19U9 







liius. 



t teaxning 
Activities 



WILDLIPB FOR AMERICAi The Stcry of 
* Wildlife Con- 

servation 



Walck $3*00 



X 




In clear text, with photographs on 
every page, wildlife conservation 
is discussed, explaining how and 
why American wildlife has changed 
since primitive times, the important 
part wildlife plays in the economic ^ 
recreational and esthetic life of 
America, and what can and must he 
done to preserve and improve It. 



I 

.« 



Naeca, Donald and Glenn Sprague 196U 



i Pupil 
1 Interest 


Reading 

Level 


\ 

) 

i 





THE GREEN GIANTS * 



3-U 



P. A. Owen Pub. Co. $1.90 

Shirley discovers facts about the 
tree kingdom as she travels across 
the U. S. A. Leaves, seeds, types 
of trees axe learned. A tree 
mystery game develops outdoor 
identifioatlon skills. 




» Good 
Excellent 



er|c 



For discussion 
purposes only 

II. living Things 



Grade Three 






P. Our bodies at work 


Tchr. 

Ref. 


Ulus. 


Learning 

Activities 


Child ‘ 
Use 


Hinshaw, Alice 1959 

TOOR BODY AND YOU 

Children's Press $2.50 

SiiT5>le text and illustrations 
explain the structure and fianction 
of the hunan body. 




X 




3 

; 

; 




1 









¥r Good 

^ Excellent 







For discussion 
purposes only 

III. Energy 



Grade Three 






6. Sources and uses of heat 


Tchr. 

Ref. 


Illus. p 

p 


ijeamtng |l 
Activities 1 


[leading 1 
Level 1 


Ebstein, Sam, and Beryl Epstein. 1955 
THE FIRST BOOK OP GUSS * 

Watts. $2.50 

Explains how glass is made and used, 
and relates the history of glass. 


X 


X 






Feravolo, Rocco V. 196U 

JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOK OP HEAT ** 

Garrard. $2.50 

Simple demonstrations and 
experiments. 






Good 1 


3-U 










1 



Good 

** Excellent 



n 

yg 

IteiM 



er|c 



J’CIENCE RESOUPXE BC;OK BIBilOdPAPM « Grade Three Iddition to 

i Addendum Page 2!? 



III. I2nergy 




^ Good 

V- Ebccellent 



ERJC 



For discussion 
purposes only 

III. Energy 



26 



Grade Three 




^ Good 
Excellent 



For discussion 

purposes only -27** Grade Three 



III* Energy 



r 

D* Effects of cursrent electricity 


Tchr# 

Ref# 


iiius. : 


learning 

Activities 


leading 

Level 


Feravolo, Rocco V# I960 

JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOK 
OF ELECTRICirr 

Garrard# $2*50 

Basic principles and uses of static 
and current electricity are explained 
through siinple experiments that a 
child can do himself# 


X 


X 


Good 


3-U 


Tannehbaum & Stillman# I960 

EIECTRICm AND HCW Tt IS MU)E ** 
Webster# 76^ 

A good presentation of how electricity 
is made plus the all«-iniportant 
suggestions for how to make some 
electricity ourselves and ’’discover” 
other things about electricity# 


X 


X 


Good 


3-1* 






I 







Good 

^ Excellent 



For discussion ^ 

purposes only ••28«» Grade Three 



III. Energy 




* Good 
Excellent 



For discussion 
purposes only 

VI t The Universe 



Grade Three 




The sun and other stars 


Tchr.l 

Ref* 


Ulus* i 


earning 1 1 
A-ctivitiesi ] 


fading 1 
[level 1 


Branley, Franklyn M. 19^9 

A BOOK OF SATBUiITES FOR YOU ** 
Crourell* $3«36 

How man sends up satellites^ what he 
hopes to learn from the messages 
they send back to earth, and how 
these messages are sent* 


- 


X 




2-3 


Crosl^, Phoebe. I960 

JUNI(B SCIENCE BOOK OF STARS 

Garrard* $2.50 

A fine introductory book written 
with a reverence for the order and 
beauty of the universe* Contains 
a final suggestion to try an “over- 
night" look at stars and how they 
ch^e through the night* 


X 


X 




3-U 


Greene, Carla* 1961 _ 

I WANT TO BE A SPACE PILOT 

Children's Press. $2*00 

Gravity, escape velocity, astronaut 
training, the moon, and space are 
discussed* 




X 




2-3 


Greenhood, David* 1961 

WATCH OHE TIDES * 

Holiday* $2*75 

Story of the tides, high and low - 
hew they look; what they do; and 
how they are made* 


X 






3 



* Good 

^ Biceellent 



For discussion 
purposes only 



-30- 



Qrade Three 



IV* The Universe 



The sun and other stars (continued) 



Tchr, 

Ref, 



rmr. 



Learning 

Activities 



Reading 

Level 



Holsaert, Eunice, 1959 

A BOOK TO BEGIN ON OUTER SPACE 



X 



2-3 



Holt^ Rinehart & Winston, $2*57 

Explores the possibilities of space 
travel, clothing equipment, building 
a space station, aiid exploration of 
other planets#^ 




ii 




4 ^* 




* Good 
^ £bccellent 



c: 



SCIENCE RESOURCE BOOK BIBLIOGRAPHY - Grade llree 

(Addendum) 



Addition to 
Page 30 




•K- Good 
^ Excellent 




Grade Three 



(Grade Placed for Major Topic 
I . The Earth 

D, Air is everywhere 
The Air About Us 

E, V/hat makes the weather? 
Clouds, Rain and Snow 
Thermometers, Heat and Cold 

1 1 . Living Things 

A, Things al i ve 
An Aquarium 

Q, Animals live in communities 
Animals of the Seashore 
Anim»'s That Live Together 
Fishes 

Plant and Animal Partnerships 

Reptiles 

Spiders 

Toads and Frogs 
C, How animals help us 
The Pet Show 



Peterson 6- Co, 
the Reorganized Science Curriculum) 

Reading Level 
3.5 

3.5 • 

3.8 



2.7 

3.8 

1.9 

3.8 

3.3 

3.9 

3.4 
3.2 

3.2 



BASIC SCIEMCE EDUCATION SERIES 
Published by Row, 

i n 



Useful Plants and Animals 3.2 
D, How plants depend on their environment 

Flowers, Fruits, Seeds 3.8 
Seeds and Seed Travels 3.3 
Animals of the Seashore 3.8 



E, Protecting and £n loving plants a nd wildlife 
Animal Travels 



o 



Grade Three 2 

Basic Science Education Series (continued) 



Reading Level 



III. 



IV. 



E. Protecting and enjoying plants and wildlife 



Girds 3*8 

Birds in the Big V/oods 2.1 

Birds in Your Back Yard 

Carders indoors 3*3 

The insect Parade 3.1 

Living Things 2.9 

Pebbles and Sea Shells 3.0 

Saving Our V/ildlife 3.3 

Six Legged Neighbors «* 

Energy 

E. Earth*s gravity 

Gravity 3.2 

The Universe 



A. The sun and other stars 

How the Sun Helps Us 2.4 

The Sky Above Us 3.5 



JLP/db 

10/18/67 



o 

ERIC 







m 






K"' 



.1 



■l 



BIBLIO. FILMS 



For discussion purposes only 



A PARTIAL LISTING OF I^RESENTLY OITOD 

SCIENCE MOTION PICTURE FILMS 

GRADE THREE 



Correlated to the Unit Titles as found in the 
Reorganized Science Curriculum 



Minneapolis Public Schools 
Science Department 
3 - 12-65 



o 

ERIC 

hiaifiiifftaiTiaaa 



For discussion purposes only 



Grade Three 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 



Uait Title 


Page Number 


Color 


Introduction to Science 
A. Methods of science 


1 


Gray 


B. 


Tools for measurement of time 

and direction 


3 


Gray 


I. 


The Earth 

0. Water is everywhere 


5 


Pink 




£. What makes the weather? 


6 


Pink 


II. 


Living Things 

A. Things alive 


7 


Green 




B. Animals live in communities 


9 


Green 




C. How animals help us 


15 


Green 




D. How plants depend on their 

environment 


17 


Green 




E. Protecting and enjoying plants 
and wildlife 


18 


Green 




F. Our bodies at work. 


22 


Green 


III. 


Energy 

B. Sources and uses of heat 


23 


Yellow 




C. Mechanical energy and simple 

machines* 


23A 


Yellow 




D. Effects of current 

electricity 


2h 


Yellow 




E. Earth* s gravity 


25 


Yellow 


17. 


The Universe 


27 


Blue 



The annotations for films found on the following pages were 
obtained in most cases from the Library of Congress Cards. 
Some annotations were secured from other sources such as 
the Educational Film Guide and producers* catalogs. 

iii 
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For dlsouaslon purposes only 1 Grade Three 

♦ *.***"* 

Introduction to Science > ' ■ ’ 

r ' . ■ 

* . • * ' ■ * * 

;A» Methcds of science 



Name and Description of ?ilro , _ 

1* Big World ♦* 

Gduc* HorisonSf I 96 O 5 11 min.^vcolpr 



Other OradA . 

• Placiwtients ' Remarks 

r‘: '1/: V ■ \ -*'j 

1 st semester 

« - ♦♦ 

Or. 1 - ♦ , 

Gr* 5 • ^ Simple' 



Sheers how we. cannot always knew thp shape of an 
object by viewing only a small part of It. Ans- 
wers the sinple, direct questions of a child ■ 
about the siap and shape of our world# A priMry 
globe is used by the. child^s father to discuss 
bi*iefly the basic forms of land and water 



2 » Children in Winter *♦ , K , 



EBF, 1958 ; 11 min. ' * 

TWo children enjoy winter scenes and. activities > 
playing in the snow with their dog, investigating' 
nature in their back yard and around the house, 
checdc^g the temperature, and observing the ^ - 
waning of the day with its accompanying play of 
shadows* 



3# < Our World of Science K - 

EBFi 1956 ; 10 min. / - ^ 

liytfoduees iud defines the words sdietiee 
experiment, and demonstrates a simple- experiment. 
Develops the idea of an orderly universe and 
shows a working proced\ire for problem solving 
in science. 









• i;, 

t ' , ' 




♦ Good 
♦♦ Excellent 



Grade ThrM 



For discussion purposes only 



Introduction to Science - A. (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



4. Prove iX With a IfaghifVlng Glass K - ♦♦ 

Gr* 1 •• 

11 min. 9 color $120, b/w $60, Film Associates of. Gr. 2 - ** 
Calif. 



This film is designed ns an introduction to the 
scientific method. This film was made for the 
young child. It uses a child's first science 
experiences with a simple instrument (tHe mag-, 
nifying glass) to illustrate the concepts prove 
it yourself. For primary science classes. 



5. Wavs to Find Out 






Churchill-Wexler, 1957; 12 min. 

i 



K - 

Gr. 1 - ♦♦ 



Vino, a boy of about eight years, discovers that 
there are many ways to learn about things. Walk- 
ing home in the rain, he sees, hears, feels, tastes, 
and smells miany things. At home, he distinguishes 
between things, such as a ball and an apple, by 
using his senses. He can sense a kitten b> its 
sound, a rug by its feel, soap and pickles by their 
smell, and an orange by its taste. 





6. What the Frost Does; Background for Reading 

and Ebcoression ** K - ** Show in fall 

- " Gr. 1 - ♦♦ 

Coronet, I960; 10 min., color 

In guiding children to make observations of events 
in nature, the film shows seasonal phangee and 
the effects of frost in an engaging story of a 
boy and his interest in a. pumpkin that is growing 
in his father’s field. 



♦ Go6d I 

♦♦ Excellent 



For discussion purposes only 



3 



Grade Three 



Introduction to Science 

B* Tools for measurement of time and direction 



1. Ihe Calendar: Days^ Weeks^ Months * 

Coronet, 195**'; 11 mint 

The arrival of a circus motivates a primary school 
pupil to learn about the calendar. His mother ex- 
plains the meaning of the numbers on the calendar; 
and when he goes to bed tha^t night, he dreams about 
a circus clown who instructs him further. The 
next day at school he learns about the months, 
weeks, and days. 

2. How to Measure Time ** 



A boy discovers that when he is bored, time > 
moves slowly, but when he is excited, time goes 
by rapidly. We examine a pendulum clock, a 
wrist watch, the boy*s heart beat, the rhythm of 
a jass combo, the earth’s circling the sun, the 
earth turning on its axis as periods of time. 

The stop watch is used to time a high hurdles 
race and electronic timex^ are introduced. 



Wftina and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



EBF, 1961; 10 min., color 



Gr. 6 - ♦ 
Gr. 5 - 



* Good 

Ebccellent 



For discussion purposes only 



5 



Grade Three 



I« The Earth 

C. Water is everywhere 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 

Placements Remarks 



1. A Visit to the Waterworks * 
EBF, 1956; 11 min. 



Gr. 4 - * 
Gr* 7 - * 



Shows an elementary school class being taken 
on a tour of the local waterworks* Demonstrates 
how water is pumped in, chemically treated, 
filtered, and tested before it is piped to 
houses and buildings of the town. Points out 
major water supply sources and illustrates 
various uses of the community water supply* 



With prep 



♦ Good 

*♦ Excellent 



Grade Three 



6 



For discussion purposes only 



I. The Earth 

£• What makes the weather? 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements 



1. How Weather is Forecast 

♦ • 

Coronet 9 19535 H 



Gr. 5 - ** 
Gr. 8 - 



Shows the operation of a weather observation 
station and a weather forecasting station; . 
describes the instruments used in weather fore- 
casting and their functions; explains the im- 
portance of forecasting to various occupational 
groups and to the inhabitants of flood areas* 
Animated sequences are used to show the charting 
of a weather map and to explain the symbols used* 



2* Rain ♦♦ Or. 2 - 

10 min*, color, $110, International Film Bureau 
Inc* 

The importance of water (rain) to plant life* 

Evaporation and condensation are introduced during 
a visit to a laboratory where a child is doing 
some individual experimentation* Pictures and 
discussion point up the effects of wind and sun- 
shine on evaporation* Cloud formation, rainbows 
and showers add to the interest of the film* 

For Primary Grades 



3* Whatever the Weather ♦ 

Educ* Horizons, I960; 10 min*, color 

This film gives an esthetic appreciation of the 
different weather changes and it teaches weather 
facts* Accompanying record for this film* 



Remarks . 
k little diff» 



No eval* yet 



♦ Good 

♦♦ Excellent 



sc i EMC I! M 0 T 30 :-I PiCTURE F^LMS 

(AiJclendurr.) 



Grade Three 



Add i t i ons to 
Page 5 



i , The Ear th 

C„ Water is evarywhore 

j-Jaf ie and Oescriptlon of rM )i »i 
V.'ator 3f^d Whnt it Does 

• * ^ .T Z TZ ^ ..^ — ri~— I ii g-'Mt 



Other Grade 

P1acofiK;.-its 



Gi*v ■' •■ ' 

(Uaslc Pm/si'^a^ Scfencc*.) .; l5o2; II uTfu, ccrTorGr. / ” ‘ ' 

ScfTie basic concoots about the naiurc and 
properties of liater are 11 luslraicda The 
dissolving property of v/atcr Is dciiicnst rated 
by adding sugar to It. Evapcralion is illus- 
trated by watching clothes drying outdoors and by 
seeing v.acor vapor rise vrern o teakettle. Con- 
densation and expansion of water is dair.onsi rated, 

A balloon stretched over the neck of a flask 
expands as v;atcr is heated and vapor (or gas) Is 
forrnsdo A locofnotlvej driven by the force of 
expanding water vapor, shovjs the power of steam 
and SCDC of { ts uses , 



Remarks 



do ovnlc yet 



' Good 
E)xe11cni: 



s'l 



1 . ’>*> 

1. 






c-'A 
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For discussion purposes only 

!!• Living Things 

A# Things alive 

Name and Description of Film 



7 



Grade Three 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



1. Aquarium Wonderland ** 

Pat Dowling, I960; 10 min., color 

In microscopic and unusual close-up scenes 
and animation, one sees how fish breathe, hear, 
feel, smell and swim. A hoy shows how to set 
up and maintain an aquarium, using the proper 
amount of water, plants and food for the gold- 
fish and other animal life it contains. 



Gr. 1 - ♦♦ 
Gr. 4 - ** 
Gr. 5 - 



2. Balanced Aquarium ’*'* 

EBF, 1955; 11 

Follows the step-by-step activities of two 
elementary school children who become interested 
in fish and study the problems involved in keep- 
ing tropical fish. They set up an aquarium, 
select the fish, and learn the importance of 
feeding fish properly, cleaning the aquarium, 
keeping the tempera t\ire constant, and maintain- 
ing the proper balance between plant and fish 
life. Live action, animated drawings, and 
underwater photography. 



Also listed 
II-B 



3* How Plants Reproduce 



Gr. 5 - 



10 min., color $125, b/w $60, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

A simple explanation of how plants reproduce: the 

function and parts of the flower, the fruit and the 
seed. 



4. How Seeds are Scattered Gr. 5 - 

10 min., color $125,! bAf $60, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Discusses and illustrates the many different ways 
in which seeds are dispersed, by wind, water and 
animals. 



♦ Good 

*♦ Excellent 



Grade Three 

II, Livings Things - A. (continued) 
Name and Description of Film 



For discussion purposes only 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



5. What^s Alive ♦♦ Gr. 4 - 

Gr« 3 • 

Film Assoc* of Calif., 19^2; 10 min., color Gr. 7 

Helps the student toward an understanding 
of the activities that distinguish living 
from non-living things. Defines living things 
in terms of a set of activities. This print 
- shows that only a thing that can move, respond, 
change fuel into energy, reproduce and grow 
can be said to be **alive”. 






♦ Good 
♦♦ Ebccellent 



For discussion purposes only 



9 



Grade Three 



II. Livings Things 

B. Animals live in communities 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements 



1 , Andv*s Aifiimal Alphabet * 

McGraw-Hill, 1950; 10 rain., color 

Shows Andy, the Zoo’s little orangutan, on a 
guided tour through the Bronx Zoo, visiting a 
series of familiar and strange animals whose 
r*ames begin with different letters of the 
alphabet* 



2 . Balanced Aouarium ** ' 

EBF, 1955; 11 nln.. 

Follows the step-by-step activities of two ..ele- 
mentary school children who become interested 
in fish and study the problems involved. in 
keeping tropical fish. They set up an aquarium, 
select the fish, and learn the importance of 
feeding the fish properly, cleaning the aquarium, 
keeping the temperature constant, and maintaining 
the proper balance between plant and fish life. 
Live action, animated drawings, and underwater 
photography. 



3, Birds of the Inland Waterways ** 

Coronet, 19^; H min., color 

Presents various birds of inland waterways in 
their native habitats. Shows the belted king- 
fisher, the glossy ibis, avocet, red-backed 
sandpiper, Canada goose, lesser scaup duck, 
and several manbers of the Heron family. 



* Good 

♦♦ Excellent 



Remarks 



Also listed 
II-A 

t. 



Grade Three 
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Living Things - B. (continued) 



Kame and Description of Film 



Other Grade 

Placements Remarks 



4. Birds of the Seashore *♦ K - *♦ 

^ Gr. 5 - * 

EBF, 1951; U win., color Gr, 7 - * 

Portrays the activities » habi+ats> and dis* 
tinguishing marks of various North American 
water birds. Depicts gulls in flight and 
nesting in colonies; gannet colonies on Bona- 
venture Island; eider ducks in the St, Lawrence 
estuary; and the black gulll^ot^ blue heron » 
razor-billed aukf and cormorant. Includes bird 
calls. 



5, Children in Autumn ♦♦ 

EBF» 1958; 11 min, 

A young boy and his sister observe such signs 
of autumn as the gradual change from the green 
of summer to the brown and red. color of autumn^ 
the changes in the animal world, the days growing 
shorter, and the weather becoming cooler. 



6, Earthworms Gr, 4 - *♦ 

Gr. 5 - *♦ 

Pat Dowling, 1957; 11 min., color Gr, 7 • *♦ 

Shows how the earthworm, aft€ir emergence from 
the cocoon, eats its way through earth, digests 
food, and brings castings to the surface. Ex- 
plains how the earthworm forms tunnels that 
help to aerate and enrich the soil and carry 
water to plant roots. 



♦ Good 

♦* Excellent 



For discussion purposes only 
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Grade Three 



Living Things - B, (continued) 

Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placements , Remarks 

7» Learning From Pets in the Classroom ** Gr# 4 • ♦ 

Journal Films, 19^2; 15 min# , color 

What do children learn by watching and taking 
care of pets in the classroom? Several schools 
are visited in this film where children are 
feeding and taking care of animals, watching 
them, and learning from them* Children taking 
care of frogs, toads, salamanders, caterpillars, 
etc. 



8* Life Along the Waterways ** Gr. 3 - Also listed 

. II-D 

EBF, 1952; 11 roin., color Gr. 4 - ♦* 

Gr. 7 - * 

Shows the variety of environmental conditions 
in a changing waterway. Includes scenes of 
animal and plant life found in streams, ponds, 
rivers, and marshes. 

9. life in a Garden ♦♦ Gr. 4 - 

McGraw-Hill, I960; 13 min., color 

Shows common foms of animal life found in and 
near flower gardens* Uses views of flowers, 
plants, trees and a water hole to show the en- 
vironment and habitat. Demonstrates that animals 
eat and are eaten* Pictures such animals as 
the snail, slug, chipmunk, salamander, snake, 
toad, and several kinds of birds and insects, 
mentioning some interesting or peculiar fact 
about each. 






* Good 

♦* Excellent 



Grade Three 
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Living Things • B, (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements 



10. Little Animals 

Pat Dowling, 1959; 11 min., color 



Gr. 4 - ♦ 
Gr. 5 - * 



A variety of small animals beginning with a 
kitten and carrying through to microscipic 
animals demonstrate three characteristics of 
life: movement, feeling, and eating. The re- 
lationship and similarities of the various 
types of animals in life pattern is brought out. 
A young boy and girl set the scene for discover- 
ing these animals. 



11. Mammals of the Countryside ♦♦ Gr. 4 - ** 

Coronet, 194?; 11 win. 

Explores the habics and characteristics of 
countryside mammals— beaver, fox, mink, skunk, 
opossum, and others. Illustrates, through natural- 
action shots, how some are helpful and others harm- 
ful to the farmer. 



12. The Robin * 

Heidenkamp, 1946; 10 min., color 

Depicts the life story of the robin from the 
time it arrives in the North in early spring. 
Shows nest building, eggs in the nest, feeding 
and care of the young, preening of feathers, 
etc. 



K - ** 

Gr. 2 - ♦ 
Gr. 5 - 



13. Spotty; Story of a Fawn 
Coronet, 1950; 11 min. 



K - 

Gr. 4 - 



The adventures of Spotty, a wild fawn, as he 
discovers other animals in the forest. Includes 
devices for classroom participation. 



Remarks 



Easy film 



Must do own 
narration 
Dif f . vocab. 



* Good 

♦♦ Excellent 



For discussion purposes only 
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Grade Three 



r- 

Wring Things - B. (continued) 



Name and Description of FilijL 



Other Grade 
Placements ReirArks 



14. The Tree *♦ 

Dimension Films. Released by ChurchiU Films, 

1963. 10 min., sd., color, I6 mm. 

Describes the beauty of trees and their impor'tance 
to birds, insects, other plants, animals, and people. 
lEntroduces the concept that living things depeiid on 
each other. 



Gr. 1 - 
Gr. 4 . ** 



15. Wonders in a Country Stream *♦ 

Churchill-Wexler, 1949; H «in., color 

Several inhabitants of a mountain stream and 
their life habits. Two children explore the 
stream and discover a baby snapping turtle, a 
I baby frog> a salamander > a caddis- fly t a damsel 

fly and other common animals. 



16. Zoo ♦♦ 

EBF, 1949; 11 min., color 



K - 

Gr. 1 - ** 



A visit to the Chicago Zoological Park, showing 
some of the animals found there, their character- 
istics, their unique coloration, and their feeding 
habits. 



17, Zoo Animals of Our Storybook s: Background for ^ 

Reading and Expression ♦ ^ 

Coronet, 1953» 

Pictures a variety of animals in the aoo. 



* Good 
*♦ Excellent 



o 

ERIC 



Grade Three 
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Living Things - B. (continued) 
Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



16. Zoo Baby Animals * 

EBP, i960; 11 min., color 

Through this film children have an opportunity 
to look “behind the scenes** at the zoo ~ to 
see activities in the' kitchen and hospital; 
to see how baby animals are fed and cared for 
by their keepers. The film also shows many 
animals in attractive outdoor settings and in 
*• children *s zoo** sections in the famous Lincoln 
Park and Brookfield 2oos of Chicago. 






* Good 

♦♦ Excellent 
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Grade Three 



II. Uving Things 

C. How animals help us 




Other Grade 
Placements 



Remarks 



1. Care of Pets 






K - 



EBF, 1944; 11 min., black & white 

Demonstrates, by means of dramatized situations, 
the care of various common household pets, con- 
siders the requirements of canaries, tropical 
fish, cats, and dogs, mi explains the 
for proper food, cleanliness, grooming, and train, 
ing. Depicts children caring for their pets at 
home, and stresses the idea that proper care 
makes for healthy, happy pets. 



K - *♦ 

2. Elephants ♦ 

EBF, 1940; 11 min., black & white 

Portrays the characteristics and training of 
domesticated elephants, describing the animals 
physical features, food, and methods of eating, 
drinking and bathing. Shows an adult elephant 
performing for a circus buyer and young el®-^ 
phants learning to stand on their front and rand 
legs, to sit on barrels, to walk planks, to ring 
bells, and to obey other commands. 



4. How Animals Help Us 



Gr. 4 - 



McGraw-Hill, I960; 11 min., color 

Illustrates how animals help man to secure the 
necessities of life, including food, clothing, 
and labor in producing other things. Pictures 
various helpful animals on. a farm including 
cows, horses, turkeys, chickens, minks, and a 
dog, and tells of the ways in which they ate 
helpful to man. Uses the theme of a boy who 
tries to find a useful job on the farm for a 
kitten which he wants to keep as a pet. 




♦ Good 
Excellent 



Grade Three 
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Living Things - C. (continued)- 

Other Grade 

and Description of Film - ' Placements Rgnaito 

5 # Our Foster Mother. The Cow ♦ Gr* 4 • 

Frith, 19435 11 roin«, color 

Portrays the happenings on a dairy farm# Bnpha- 
sixes the impox*tance of ndlk, and the service of 
cows to mankind# 




\ 



* Good 
*♦ Excellent 



sommu MOTION picture mus - Or&d« Thi^e 

(Addendum) 



Additions to 
Page 16 



IIo 



Name 



Xiivlng Thinga 

C. How aqlmals help m 



and Dascription of Film 



Other Grade 
Placamenta 



How Animals Help 08 

MoOraw»Hill$ 1956; 11 mino^ color 

Pa^^sents the close relationship between animals 
and mano Depicts how animals help detennine 
the history of our earth <> Shows how animals 
are used for foods clothings to build and enrich 
tlie soils to combat our natural ensmieSs for 
resoarehs to entertain us and to provide eom» 
p^inionshipe Describes many of the by»prodacts 
of animals s laathers silks sosps faatherSs 
cordl>^ ivorys psrfumes furSs gl^t and woolc 



* Good 
m Excellent 

5's»9‘=67 



Remains 

nmmmmmmmmmtmm 



SCIENCE MDTXOH PICT0RB fWm - ‘rhr«e 

(Addendoaii) 



Additions:; tsi 

Pa«© 17 



lie XdTing Tbii^gs 

Dc How plants dapsnd &n thoir snrironmtnt 



Haans and Descrlntloa of Pil ia 



Other Orsde 

Placaaents Ramarks 



Hew Plants Help tfa »o etralo yet 

OFo 2 - ■*H»- 

HcOraw»H121| 1957j 12 «lno^ color Oro h - # 

Rbrplains that nost of tha plants help us in some 
way or othoro Illustrates that plants are usad 
as ioode for aniciala and siano Shows how plants 
ate used for other essantial mateslals needed 
fer all of uso Stresses th«^ jfnterdependonce 
thawOo 



# Good 
m £3ecoll€nt 
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Grade Three 



II. living Things 

D. How plants depend on their environment 



Name and Description of Fill^ 



Other Grade 
Placements 



1. Learning About Seeds 

EBF, 1961; 11 min., color 

Explains that there are many different kinds 
of seed-bfearing plants and that seeds haVe 
many sizes j shapes, and colors. Through time- 
lapse photography we see how seeds grow and what 
■ they need for growth. Several methods of seed 
di^ersal are also clearly illustrated. 



K - ♦* 

Gr. 1 - ♦♦ 
Gr. 5 - 



2. Life Along the Waterways 
EBF, 1952; 11 min., color 

I 

Shows the variety of environmental conditions 
in a changing waterway. Includes scenes of 
animal and ifG.ant life found in streams, ponds, 
rivers, and marshes. 



Gr. i - ♦♦ 
Gr. 7 - ♦ 






3. Seasonal Changes in Trees ♦♦ 

* Coronet, 1949; 11 min., black h white 

] 

Children study the common trees near their 
school and note the seasonal changes which 
occur in the different varieties. 



Gr. 1 - 
Gr. 4 - 
Gr. 7 - ♦♦ 



4, Wonders of Plant Growth ♦♦ 

Churchill-Wejcler, I960; 10 min., color 

A girl and a boy experiment with plants. They 
grow plants from a bean and a squash seed, the 
stem of a geranium, the leaf of a succulent, ' 
and the root of a sweet potato plant. Growth 
‘ is shown in time-lapse photography. Other 
^cperiments with plants which children can 
perform are indicated. 



Gr. 2 - ♦* 
Gr. 5 - 




♦ Good 

♦♦ Excellent 



o 

ERIC 



Remarks 



Also listed 
II-B 



Grade Three 
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II. Living Things 

Protecting and enjoying plants and wildlife 

Other Grade 

Hawe and Description of Film Placements R<^rks 



1. Bird In Your Backyard 

■ "Gr# 2 •* ** - 

Barr Productions, 1950; 11 min., color Gr'. 5 - ** 

Gr. 7 - 

IWo brothers share the fun and responsibility 
of a project to attract birds to their back« 
yard. They make a feeding tray and observe 
the birds that come to feed; clean and refill 
a bird bath and learn the drinking and bath- 
ing habits of the bird visitors; discover a 
towhee nest, watch the eggs hatch, observe 
the parent birds care for their babies, and 
later see the young birds leave the nest. 



2. Birds of the Dooryard ♦♦ ^ K - Adv. vocab. 

"" : Gr. 2 - ♦♦ 

Coronet, 195^; 11 min. Or. 5 - *♦ 

■'Gr.?-** i 

Presents birds which build their nests in 

gardens and near homes«robins, yellow warb- - 

lers, eastern phoebes, yellow-shafted 

flickers, cardinals, swallows, house wrens, 

and purple martins. Describes the differences ^ 

among these birds, their ways of protecting 

their nests and feeding their young, and ways 

in ^diich they can be encourag*^ to nest 

around hopses. 

3. Birds of Our Storybooks ** ^ 

Coronet, 195^; 12j min. 

Scenes of birds in their natural habitats and 
in book illustrations describe the nesting^ 
feeding, song, color, and song characteristics 
of a number of common birds. Interest is en- 
hanced with poems and suggested activities such 
as finding and telling stories about birds and 
drawing pictures. Birds described are the rbbin,/ 
cardinal, crow, owl, sparrow, blue jay, redheaded 
woodpecker, wren, and sea gull. 

* Good : ’ 

♦♦ Ebccellent 
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Grade Three 



Living Things - £• (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements^ Remarks 



4, Blooming Desert (Flowering Desert) * 

Guy D« Haselton Prod., 19^7* H min., color 



K • * Needs prep* 

Or* 4 - ♦ 

Gr# 7 - ** 



Close-up photographs of wild flowers in the 
deserts of western United States* Musical 
score throughout* 

5* Bushy* the Squirrel: Background for Reading 

and Expression 

Coronet, 19575 11 rain* 

Shows a young boy and his father setting off 
to find a squirrel which has scau^ered away# 
what they discover in the weeds, and how they 
make friends with the squirrel* 



6* Cultivate Your Garden Birds ♦* 

U of M, 1950; 10 rain., color 

Presents close-up photographs of colorful 
garden birds, and offers specific suggestions 
on how to attract birds to the area* 

7* The Hunter and the Forest ** Or* 4 - * 

EBF, 1955; 8 min* , black A white 

A hature allergory in which a Swedish hunter* 
stalks and kills a game bird. When spring re- 
turns he goes to the forest again* He sights 
a family of deer, but decides he cannot kill 
them. Depicts the man's reactions to the 
changing seasons and the natural beauties of 
the forest* 



♦ Good 
♦♦ Excellent 



o 



Grade Three 
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Living Things • E, (continued) 
Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 

Placanents Ranarks 



8. Insect Zoo ♦♦ 5 - ** 

EBFt 1950; 10 nin.f color 

IWo children make an insect zoo in their yard 
and study the characteristics of the katydid^ 0 
cricket, butterfly, milkweed bug, ladybird 
beetle, ant, and praying mantis. Shows by means 
of close-up photography the distinguishing 
features of each insect, and depicts simple 
homes which can be made for insects in an 
exhibit. 



9. Learning About Flowers 

EBF, 1958 ; 10 min., color 

Portrays in vivid photography the story that 
there are many different kinds of flowering 
plants. Time-lapse photography is extensively 
used to show the opening of some of the more 
common flowers of our fields and gardens. The 
film is designed to help the student appreciate 
the beauty in flowers and to realize that the 
purpose of the flower is to produce seeds. 



K - ♦ 

Gr. 1 . ♦♦ 
Gr. 5 - ♦* 



10. Spring Blossoms ♦♦ 

Int*l Film Bureau, 195^; -20 min., color 



Gr. 5 * 

Gr. 7 - * ' 



Time-lapse photography pictures spring flowers 
opening and growing. Mong them are the 
azalea, camellia, hepatica, trillium, fern. May 
apple, foxglove^ and buttercup. 




* Good 

*♦ Excellent 



/ 



o 

ERIC 
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living Things - E. (continued) 



Name and Description of Fila 



11. Summer is an Adventure ** ^ * 

Coronet^ 19571 

TWo young children learn that summer is a time 
for being outdoor-playing at the beach» catch- 
ing fireflies, and picnicking— .for seeing colorful 
flowers, plants, birds, and insects, for walking 
in the woMs, and for enjoying Iphg, warm, and bright 
days. 



12- Yours For a Sena ♦♦ K - ’*'* 

^ Or. 5 - 

Roy Wilcox. Prod., 195^; 22 min., black & white 

Shows a backyard bird sanctuary in Berlin, Conn., 
which was established to attract migrating and 
resident birds throughout the year. I Explains 
that birds are a.ttracted to yards and gardens if 
they are provide with food, water, and shelter. 

Includes views of twenty-four different species 
of birds. 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



! 





^ Good 
Excellent 



Grade Three 
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II, Living Things 

P. Our bodies at work 




Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



1. Eterclse for Happy Living ♦♦ 
EBF, I95O; 11 i«ln,, black & white 



Gr, 5 - ** 



Dramatises the role of exercise ip building a 
strong body and a healthy, happy personality. 

Depicts a boy's keen disappointment at being 
only a substitute on thb neighborhood ball team. 
Portrays his negative attitude towSrd exercise 
bothy in his school gym class and in perfom^ng 
simple tasks around the house. Reveals, by means 
of a dream sequence in animation, the healthy 
effects of exercise upon muscles and thus 
stimulates in the boy an eagerness to acquire 
good health habits of exercise. 

2. You - The Living Machine ♦♦ Gr* 5 

Walt Disney, 1959; 8 min., color 

Shows the difference between a living machine 
and. a manufactured machine and how to take 
care of our living machines. 



♦ Good 

♦♦ Excellent 



m 
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Addit 

Pa^ 



II o Mining ThiBgs 



Oar bc»di«^3 at voris 



Seas ript lon Film 



O tbsr Oraci© 

Placea«nt8 Rawaijcs 





4Bf (Ba©i€ life Science) 1961*^ 11 min,, color 

thii film 1^3 intended to provide an overview 
af tJhe hnmati physiology presented in the othei’ 
H*ijr films cf the series « It shows that when 
-ftftrta of the ocdy work together to do a parti- 
job, they fom what is celled a "aystem’^ 
Mf fersnt systems are introAicedi the muscle 
jfyst/im, tb(f 3 respiratory systwa, the circulatoj^ 
j^ystwa, the skeleton and the nervcus system. The 
tBMi also ihows how the systems of the body work 
together in performing meny body fnncticnso 



Tour Pj?cd ^ 

WF (Ba»i?J Life Science) 1961*9 lOmija,, color 

Tifti® film shows what happens to the food you 
salt wJim it enters the digestive system^ The 
i!^lation of this to other body systems is 
■^£*mmc liecause different parts of the body 
Irrtv« different needs, it is important that you 
sat the rig^t kind of foodo Bacamples of what 
we call a **balanced diet^ are shown o 



l<i.ur Pfctectlon Against Diaaase ^ 

WF (Bwiic Life Science) 196L, 8 mine, color 

’'Vihy if Kathy sick?” asks her brother, Rob 9 in 
this film, when illness upsets the family's plan 
for a picnic o Some of the weya in which ”prns^ 
spread disease are shown, along with examples of 
health habits that can pravent thiSo The film 
also shows how the body has certain ways of con- 
trolling the micro-organisms that do enter the 

bodyo 



# (Sood 
^ Excellent 



U-28-67 
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Nw tttd IKiBcription of Film 
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Piat^easnts Riwaiicg 




EBF (Basic Llfa Scioioice) 1961* s lOiaiiaoj color 

Why do we need sleep md reatt This lik^ 

others in tho series ^ useis and siiftpie 

analogies to show Importtont body processes c Xfi 
this ease emphasis is mads of the» for 
eells to rt^eaieh theii* enor^ ^ind building 
matorials^ and to climinatiD wasted* which acf;W.Vi- 
latOo The part played by ths^ circulatory system 
ixt this process is shownc 



# Good 
*!■? 25aGellent 
i*«28-67 
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ilX, Sjxar'g;/ 

B~ Sotti'ces and ms^b *'it »i©at 




Other Grade 

P lacag^Ria Rgmarks» 



Firt tg ^ Uha‘t Hakea Xt Surti ^ 

BBF vBifiie PhyBic«3. Science) X962> IX mino^ color 
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'jf:i,i‘?d9 fzT ind ia»&ir ti.9^''3 sn?' 

^yjR5n»:n€»iu€*r is iflUSi coiortd 



« ] .•’::-■ tir.d a glass t-sfcSc, Wlisfi it ia oIa««»d m 

« i^va-;n ••...f hf.t ¥i).itar tlis liqaid rim9 i» tks 

'WfamBi&n^ contraatiori l» Ol^istratsd 
hy uxs- iP. C'-nid and >?iS!tch^ 

iiii: tJtft dowa amlii. Th&mmfMr$ Mid 

01=^ da?»o?uitrat»®d.-j Huai is la^sacmi'aci 
by ?>4is-mm3'5>i2>r* on « food fij^ssoFi; a oar d-syh- 
iro-i.f<f. ar-o used fop cooking j and ia 

al*V '■'.■>v-^y &m mod by do-it^rs* moihor for^-^ 

, fiihi-mm and by Hf-R’^'^'ii&if'dia ih® 
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Grads 



III. Ehergy 

B. Sources and uses of heat 
Name and Description of Fil m 



QWier Grade 
Placements 



1, Pnderstanding Fire ** 

Coronet* 1956; lO min# 

A young boy* helping his father to build a 
fire in an outdoor fireplace* becomes inter- 
estcKi in the characteristics of fire and its 
uses. He learns that the basic requirements 
of fire are fuel* heat* and oxygen* and 
realizes that the usefiOLness of fire depends 
upon its control. 



Gr. '4 m ** . 
Gr. 5 - * 
Gr. 7 - ♦♦ 





♦ Good 

«« Excellent 



Three 



Remarks 



Easy film 
For slow 
group 



Grade Three 
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III. Energy 



D. Effects of current electricity 

t 

'•* . . . 1 .“ • ' 

Marne and Description of Fl lft _ 



Other Grade 
Placements 



Remarks 



1 . 



Making Electricity *♦ 

mr, 1949; 11 min., black ft white ?• 5 - ** 

Demonstrates how electricity is made by mp\^i)ig 
a coil of wire through the field of a ma^et* ‘ 

Explains how a small, hand-powered generetor • 
is constructed and how it operates; illustr^ 
how the same principle applies ih gepereiing ; 
electricity at a large hyibroelectric plants end 
reveals how electricity is carried over power * 
lines to the consumer* 



For mature 
group 



It 



♦ Good 
♦♦ Excellent 












m ficTuR'j f um 

i’AciilsAnaa) 









1 K. 



«risr8y' and m<jjftines 



Jli-.':rf' I mrfriPXirt^ t- f 






Oth^r ^i'rad^ 
P'biC!'3niftm.3 



■:la*a£'3f-^S 
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Til’- 



JSSOf' i‘V''.wTi'i Sci^>.«?? ) 19^2 1 11 minc.$ cohyr 

-'. w s>f forciiti» whieh U' 07 -& 

art) v^- nstmtr^d by thr of & i-<1?ijwj11jI.., 

iOCBnrc!# bull--’do?.€*r,,. md veiling: A 

f*«fl t'PTJ' bAJf^ 

Ui'^ ht^X» thti can 9 «ac tr^ck 

w«^r^ U I'ifted i!.p into tht> is^,ckf. ’tharown 
bao‘ t ti'/§ «aat it *f?d tbrw^t 

f iSjis wt-'W-i 1 1 istcp® ' l# fh% o;^'?€.ctn of 

and vMch 

-th‘ngst tm-'- mvtitig md mm thm mr$ difficult 

tiO 



r., <»«' 



6 



;‘lo i.v>-lj. V .'?7!ii 



Gm-d 

^?-’- Skr..«1l5-nv 
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Grade Three 



III. Energy 



E. Earth »s gravity 




Other Grade 
Placements 



1. oravitv , Hew It Affects Us 



** 



EBFf i 960 ; 14 min .9 black * white 

Illustrates gravity's importance by sho^ng 
sone of the things that gray^y 
action upon ovir daily activities, ita J*® 
on our earth, and how it would affect a human 
being on an imaginary trip through outer space. 
Includes sequences on the experiments or 
Galileo and Isaac Newton. 



Gr. 2 - ** 
Gr. 6 . 
Gr. 9 - 



* Good 
** Excellent 



Remarks 

Difficult 



